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The photograph of an Indian mother with 
her papoose, published on the cover of The 
Independent this week, is from an exhibi- 
tion by Lewis D. Hine which has been 
shown at the National Arts Club, the 
Civics Club, and the Y. W. C. A. Training 
School in New York, and is later to go to 
other cities in the United States. Mr. 
Hines is an artist who uses a camera in- 
stead of a pencil or brush; a majority of 
his photographs are portrait studies of 
American types—‘“an endeavor,” he says, 
“to interpret the worker to himself and 
to the world.” 


Opening Nights 
French Leave. Humorous light comedy 
of the British army at the war front. En- 
tertaining, heart-warming and well sus- 
tained. (Belmont Theater.) 


Kissing Time, a musical comedy with a 
French plot, featuring Edith Taliaferro 
and William Norris. Smart costumes and 
fairly good music. (Lyric Theater.) 


The Prince and the Pauper. Mark 
Twain’s immortal story dramatized by 
Amelie Rives. Charming and touching play 
for old and young. Exquisitely staged. 
(Booth Theater.) 


Just Suppose, by A. E. Thomas, sup- 
poses the Prince of Wales while touring 
America falls in love with a belle of old 
Virginia. A wholesome, pretty and roman- 
tie love story admirably staged and acted. 
(Henry Miller’s Theater.) 


Remarkable Remarks 
SAMUEL GompERS—We are not Bolshe- 
viks. 
W. J. Bryan—President Wilson should 
resign. 


Rev. J. H. OtmsteaD—The early bird 
catches the work. 


Mrs. WarrkEN G. Harpine—I pin my 
faith on the women of America. 


JaMEs H. Wir11amMs—The pig that 
keeps still sucks the most swill. 


Mrs. Vincent Astor—I dislike very 
much to see a young girl smoking. 

SENATOR HarpincG— The Republican 
party is too big to trail any man. 
: ISHBEL M. Rora—There isn’t such a 
thing as an old lady in New York. 

Ep. Howr—A doctor does as much 
guess work as does an automobile mechanic. 

BIsHoP OF SHEFFIELD—The Christian 
who is a killjoy is a caricature of Chris- 
tianity. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—The squir.el has 
done more to make gray fashionable than 
anything else. 


Aveustus L. Mason—Vote with the 
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I really believe the rector is expected to 
use the tradesman’s entrance. 

JupGE RosatsKy—The Governor of this 
great state is the product of a fish market. 

THomas W. LAMONT—I want no more 
honest person to deal with than the Jap- 
anese business man. ' 

HERBERT HOOVER—The women of Amer- 
ica are to a great extent the treasurers 
of the United States. 


W. L. Georce—American women are 
not more beautiful than other women; they 
are merely better groomed. 

Mrs. Catvin CooLipcE—I think the best 
way any woman can help her husband is 
to make his home life pleasant. 

NoveLtist BertHa Ruck — American 
sleeping cars have given me man in an 
aspect new and altogether hideous. 

MAGISTRATE SyMMONS—The last right 
that an Englishman or Englishwoman 
gives up is the right to be disagreeable. 
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President-elect Warren G. Harding, 


Congratulation on landslide tidal 
wave earthquake and murder stop now 
you have it what will you do with it 
stop JOHN CITIZEN 


Vice-President-elect Calvin Coolidge, 
Congratulations to real head of Re- 
publican ticket stop 
JOHN CITIZEN 


Governor James M. Cox, 
Cheer up it would have happened to 
any other Democrat this year stop 
JOHN CITIZEN 


Mr. Elihu Root, 
If a Cabinet job is offered you take 
it stop 
JOHN CITIZEN 


Congressman-Elect Meyer London, 
Socialist party caucus in next House 
of Representatives should show great 
harmony and unanimity stop 
JOHN CITIZEN 


Governor Alfred Smith, 


Not every defeated candidate can 
boast of running a million votes better 
than his ticket eh Al stop 

JOHN CITIZEN 


Eugene V. Debs, 
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Old craftsmen did fine work even 
with inadequate machinery. The mod- 
ern Mimeograph insures the finest of 
work even when especial skill is wanting. 
Real evolution that! But always, care 
and neatness applied to the mimeograph- 


ing process yield important rewards. In the 
hands of a careful workman, your Mimeograph will 
produce craftsmanlike results—and perhaps accom- 
plish tasks that you did not dream it could do. A 
matter for thoughtful consideration now! With micro- 
scopic accuracy the Mimeograph reproduces hourly 
five thousand exact copies of a letter, bulletin, drawing, 


or kindred matter, at negligible cost. Our booklet 
“R-11” will show you some of the remarkable things the 


Mimeograph is doing for others—and perhaps suggest 
new and better ways. It costs only the effort of the 
asking. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 


MINE OG RAH 
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The Mayflower 


MDCXX-MCMXX 
By Alfred Noyes 


When that tall fleet of plate-ships, homeward bound, 
Sighted the Mayflower plunging tow’rds the West, 
They signalled her; they learned her desperate quest; 

And then, O then, what cynic smiles went round! 

They watched the black hull dwindling, well-nigh drowned 
In flurries of foam, by each Atlantic crest. 

They made the poor fanatic fools their jest 

All the way home, from Fastnets to the Sound. 


Little they dreamed that, while the blind seas roll, 
No ship more famed would tread the sunset way 
Than this be-mocked and insignificant keel; 
That this was Freedom’s winged and conquering soul, 
The seedling glory of our English May, 
Sailing to found earth’s mightiest Commonweal. 
























Il 
Is there no sail on darker seas tonight, 
No war-bewildered Mayflower, bruised and blind, 
Leaving all fond familiar shores behind 
In quest of some strange light beyond our light? 
Have we not seen her, with no land in sight, 
Seeking the land that none could ever find, 
Fraught with the secret hope of all mankind, 
Their prayers for justice, and their-dreams of right. 


You that have watched her, with the hard old scorn, 
Masked in new modes, and mocked the last sad gleams 
Of earth’s most tragic hope—before it dies, 
Our new and better world shall yet be born; 
And there, confronted by your own lost dreams, 
How shall you bear the radiance of their eyes. 


Ill 
It was the soul of England christened her, 
Touched her black bows with April dew and flame, 
And wrote in light the flower’s undying name, 
Whose dying glories all our hedgerows wear; 
So that our ship should thru the sunset bear 
No record of the transient wrong and shame, 
And only fragrant memories wreathe her fame 
With thoughts of English meadows, year by year. 


She shall bring back our dreams. She shall not fail. 
God helping us, that insignificant keel 
Shall yet return like Spring to this bleak shore, 
With blossoming clouds and singing towers of sail, 
White as the dawn of earth’s one Commonweal, 
That realm of God, where war shall be no more 
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Myself and Me 


By Chester T. Crowell 


Illustrations by W. C. Morris 











NE way and another I get a lot of fun out of 

life, and about the most dependable source of 

amusement is myself. I think most of us are 

conscious of the fact that we are not one person 
but two. There is a Me, afflicted by habits, pestered by 
prejudices, moved by unsuspected biases. And then 
there is another Me, the Olympian, who stands aloof 
and smiles at the funny things the other Me does. 
Sometimes I try to tell myself that the Olympian is 
me and that the headstrong, blundering clown is not. 
But it is not true. The clown is Me and the Olympian 
is hindsight. 

A few weeks ago I stopped in front of a show win- 
dow and admired some silk shirts. They were very 
pretty, pure white. The price was nine dollars. I have 
never owned a silk shirt. Somehow it is fastened in 
my mind that the value of a shirt is about two dollars 
and fifty cents. Recently they have cost me about five 
dollars. I don’t like it. I can remember when I could 
get a good shirt for one dollar, but it was harder to 
get the dollar than it is now to get the five 
dollars, Which recalls the story of the fel- 
low who remembered when meat was ten 
cents a pound but that he didn’t have the 
ten cents. I walked into the store and se- 
lected a shirt and then I tried to get nine 
dollars out of my pocket. It simply would 
not come out. Habit is a powerful thing. 
By the eternal gods and little fishes, the 
value of a shirt is not more than five dol- 
lars and so far as I am concerned it shall 
remain not more than five dollars. I will go 
to five dollars if I must to save myself from 
nakedness, but I cannot pay nine dollars 
for a shirt. My arm was paralyzed, my fingers nerve- 
less, an angry lump gathered in my throat, I turned 
on my heel and strode from the place, leaving an 
utterly astonished clerk behind. 

At Broadway and 42nd Street, where you can meet 
everybody in the world, I met a Texan. Immediately I 
invited him to dinner. I did not greatly wish to go to 
dinner with him. 
Our acquaintance 
back home was ¢as- 
ual; he means noth- 
ing to me. The fact 
of the matter is, 
the moment I in- 
vited him, I regret- 
ted it, because I 
recalled that his 
conversation bores 
me. But it seemed 
the thing to do. 
And I did it. The 
check was eight 
dollars and seventy 





I tried to get nine dollars out of my 
pocket. My arm was paralyzed 
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At Broadway and 42nd Street I met a Texan 


cents. Somehow I don’t mind that. That seemed to be 
all right; but why didn’t I get the shirt? The shirt was 
what I wanted. I still want that shirt. But every time 
I walk past that place I become hysterically angry. It 
is beginning to dawn on me that I am angry with my- 
self instead of the purveyor of shirts. 

A few nights ago I walked into a theater, having in 
mind the purchase of a ticket. In the lobby I hesitated. 
I have been reading a great deal on the subject of 
economy. I believe in economy. It is imperatively neces- 
sary for the welfare of the nation. I have been enjoying 
an orgy of theaters ever since I have been in New York, 
so I took myself by the back of the neck and led myself 
out of that theater lobby. “Economy!” I exclaimed. 
I was exuding virtue from every pore. I marched my- 
self bravely down to the club, I sat myself down brusque- 
ly and addressing myself, I said: “See here, young man, 
here is a nice club, with congenial friends, you shall 
spend the evening here.” And the congenial friends 
gathered and we started a foolish card game which is 
played for one cent a 
point by way of adding 
a trifle of spice and I 
lost three dollars. But I 
didn’t mind that. I might 
have won three dollars. 
So the loss of three dol- 
lars is all right. Still, 
thinking it over, when 
did I ever win three dol- 
lars? Never that I recall. 
And I don’t care to play 
cards, What I wanted 
was the theater. What I 
got was the cards, The cards cost exactly twenty-five 
cents more than the theater would have cost. 

Early this summer I decided to play tennis. I am 
very fond of tennis. I went to buy a tennis racquet. I 
selected the kind I like. It is the same kind I used when 
I was in High School. The price then was three dollars. 
They cost twelve dollars now. I wrestled with myself try- 
ing to separate myself from twelve dollars. The twelve 
simply would not come loose. I cannot pay twelve dol- 
lars for a tennis racquet! I lack the moral stamina. If 
my immortal soul depended upon a twelve dollar tennis 
racquet, I would simply go to hell in a hanging basket. 
Twelve dollars for a tennis racquet is inconceivable. 
No, sir, I cannot pay twelve dollars for a tennis racquet! 
So I suffered thru the summer without my accustomed 
outdoor exercise. And it damaged me at least twelve 
times twelve dollars, not to mention the price of amuse- 
ment substituted for tennis. There were days and days 
and days when I felt groggy and could not work. If I 
had been playing tennis I would have felt well on those 
days. 

I decided to go swimming. But in New York, when 
you go swimming you travel five to thirty miles. I never 
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heard of any such thing before. According to my tra- 
ditions, when you go swimming, you travel not over 
two miles at the most and the party should consist of 
not over ten or twelve, preferably three or four. I will 
not swim in any ocean polluted by thousands of swim- 
mers. I must have approximately a private ocean. 
There is no sense in any such exclusiveness, but I must 
have it or I will not swim. 

Recently, I was on the way to keep an important 
engagement, when I observed that my collar was 
wilted. I dropped into a store to buy another one. 
Thirty-five cents! It’s too much! I cannot pay thirty- 
five cents for a collar. Collars should be fifteen cents. 
If I had eight million, nine hundred fifty dollars and 
sixty-two cents in my pocket and needed just one col- 
lar, in order to be suitably arrayed for my inaugura- 
tion as president, and that collar cost thirty-five cents, 
this great nation would have to go thru the humiliating 
experience of inaugurating a collarless president. I 
walked down the street and presently I decided that I 
was thirsty, so I bought a drink. Twenty-five cents. 
But that was all right. I am used to paying twenty-five 
cents for a drink. I used to get a more substantial 
drink for twenty-five cents than I can buy now, still 
twenty-five cents for a drink seems to be about right, 
so I pranced on to my important engagement with my 
twenty-five cent 
drink tucked under 
my belt and my wilt- or 
ed collar around my 
neck, 

I like to read. 
Everything I am or 
hope to be I owe to 
the hours I have 
spent with books and 
it is astonishing how 
much one can accom- 
plish with perhaps 
not more than three, 
hours a week spent 
in the company of 
books. If I were ad- 
vising a young man 
or a young woman about rules for success, I should 
rank the expenditure of one hour a day with books as 
about the most important of all. If you can induce a 
young person to spend one hour a day with the greatest 
minds the world has produced, you need not bother 
about admonitions on the subject of honesty or moral- 
ity or anything else for that matter. But it seems to me 
I can never find time to read. I thoroly realize that 
there is nothing more important, that there never has 
been anything so important, and that there never will 
be anything of equal importance. In spite of that, the 
most trifling incident of the day can use up the time 
that I should devote to reading. 

My blessed mother taught me a great 
many valuable things, among others to be 
courteous. I shall never forgive her for 
that. She drilled that into me until it is a 
fixed habit of my life. As a consequence I 
permit the most stupid, fatuous, driveling, 
hopeless, stuffed-shirts to impose upon me. 
They come into my office and utter bromides 
with which I courteously agree or disagree. 
They drag me off to places where I do not 
wish to go, I thank them when they admire 
what I have written, altho as a matter of 
fact, I have no more respect for their men- 
tality than I have for that of a grub worm. 
I endeavor to please them, simply because 
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I cannot help it. And 
all the while there is a 
suspicion in my mind 
that if my blessed, 
foolish mother had not 
taught me to be cour- 
teous I would hit these 
people on the head with 
an axe and be much 
happier. 

I do not believe in 
giving money for other 
persons to spend for 
the benefit of human- 
ity. I am convinced ¢ 
that in the course of ‘here ought to be a sting with 
a twelvemonth I will every fifty cents obtained as that 
come face to face with man obtained i 
the opportunity to give away all the money I ought to 
give. I am convinced that any movement, whose pur- 
poses and aims win my sympathy, should claim my 
time also. But in spite of these fixed convictions I do 
give money. After I have given it, I look myself in the 
eye and say: “You poor, vain, crawling, miserable, 
spineless jelly-fish. You gave that money because you 
didn’t have the manhood to say NO.” And that’s the 
plain truth about it. 

I wonder what fool invented the idea that 
Americans are materialistic dollar-chasers, 
4 money-worshipers, Anybody with half an 
70.3 idea or half of a half-baked imitation of an 
As - idea can organize an association in the 

1°‘ United States to alleviate the sufferings of 
the peanut during the period of roasting 

and raise money. The American ideal seems 
to be to prevent all suffering, free all peo- 
ples; in brief, to purchase the millennium. 
We give away more money in the U. S. 
than even sanity can condone. We are the 
most confirmed uplifters who ever blundered 
and staggered along the Milky Way of 
Idealism, 

I know a great many millionaires. Nearly 
all of them are more interested in the par- 
ticular hobby on which they waste their money, than 
they are in the extremely interesting sources of it. I 
know only one man, who has what I consider a sane 
conception of constructive charity. He is George 
McQuaid, Staff Correspondent of the Dallas News. He 
and I were sitting in a restaurant one morning about 
two o’clock, after our day’s work on a morning paper, 
when a pitiful derelict in soiled clothes shuffled in and 
whimpered his appeal for food. McQuaid looked at 
him, with the utmost contempt. He rose in a threatening 
manner; I thought he was going to throw the man out. 
“Here, take this, you bum,” he said, as he handed the 
man fifty cents. 
“Now get out and go 
to work, you ought 
to be ashamed of 
yourself.” That was 
not my conception 
at the time of the 
right way to bestow 
charity. I said so. 

“Sympathy,” said 
McQuaid, “is poison. 
That fellow is al- 
ready feeling sorry 
for himself, There is 








I will not swim in any ocean polluted by thousands nothing more [Con- 


of swimmers 
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Your Watchdog in Washington 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By Herbert D. Brown 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency 


EFORE the United States went to war with 

Germany the contribution of its average citizen 

to the maintenance of the general government 

was small. Not only that, but the tax was col- 
lected from him indirectly so that he scarcely realized 
that he was required to make the contribution. It fol- 
lowed that his interest in the operations of the Federal 
Government was rather languid and he seldom thought 
of criticizing seriously the conduct of departmental af- 
fairs at Washington. 

The war has changed all that. For the first time the 
citizen has had to give and lend directly to the Govern- 
ment from his private store, and to do so in generous 
measure—“until it hurt.” Two years after the cessation 
of hostilities he is still paying heavily. The Govern- 
ment has slowly demobilized its fighting forces, it is 
true, and still more slowly relinquished its control of 
problems of production, supply, transportation and 
finance but the heavy cost of Government continues 
and the people naturally are asking why. 

Thoughtful people everywhere are turning an in- 
quiring and often critical gaze upon the agencies 
that make up the Government. Is the heavy 
taxation the result of wasteful mismanagement in 
Government offices? It is well that they should 
be thus concerned and should want 
to understand the business details 


departments and twelve years later, in 1905, President 
Roosevelt appointed the committee of which C. H. 
Keep, assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was chair- 
man, to consider departmental methods. Five years 
later, President Taft appointed a “Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency” with Frederick A. Cleveland 
as chairman,.to acquire a knowledge of the conditions 
of business in the departments with a view to institut- 
ing reforms. 





of the Government they are re- 
quired to support. It is their right 
to demand that the aggregate of 
their contributions be economically 
administered by the Government’s 
agents. 

I am glad, therefore, to tell the 
inquiring citizen what the Bureau 
of Efficiency is trying to do toward 
putting into practice in Washing- 
ton the business methods that have 
made the commercial institutions 
of America preéminent and suc- 
cessful. This Bureau is the only of- 
fice of the Government created for 
the exclusive purpose of saving the 
people’s money; all others are en- 
gaged in spending it. 

The earliest inquiry into the ad- 
ministrative methods of the execu- 


"sin | 








tive departments was made by the 
Cockrell Commission in 1887. Its 
report suggested as “the most 
feasible and practical remedy” the 
creation in each department of a committee of “com- 
petent, industrious, painstaking officers .... not 
wedded to the idea that the age of existing methods 
, . made them the only correct and proper ones.” 
The members of this commission, I have been told, 
actually went into the Government offices, sat down 
beside clerks and watched what they were doing. It 
has seemed to me that this commission had the right 
idea of how efficiency work should be done. 

In 1893 a joint commission, of which Congressman 
Alex M. Dockery was chairman, was appointed to ex- 
amine the status of the laws organizing the executive 
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Harding in Prookiyn Daily Eagle 


The greatest gold discovery of this 
century? 


The present Bureau of Efficiency began on March 4, 
1913, as a division in the Civil Service Commission 
with an appropriation of $12,000 for the first year. It 
became an independent establishment February 28, 
1916, and this year has an appropriation of $125,000. 

I had the honor of being connected with both the 
Keep and the Cleveland commissions and having ob- 
served their efforts to improve the departmental service 
and studied their reports, I came to the conclusion that 
the Commission on Economy and Efficiency had fallen 
short of rendering the great services it might have ren- 
dered because its members had not perceived that only 
by personal investigation of the offices themselves, tact 
and patience in dealing with the workers in those of- 
fices and absolute willingness to surrender all credit 
for their service could their ends be attained. Only by 

winning the good will and coépera- 
tion of the administrators and em- 
” Se ployees in offices in which the work 
is done is it possible to achieve per- 
fyi manent results. These reflections 
Ye y} led me to adopt the following six 
! Wl Yy ) principles as fundamental to a suc- 
cessful conduct of the Bureau of 
Efficiency : 
1—Codéperation, not coercion. No 
officer of the Government is happy 
to have an outsider come in and as- 
sume to dictate how many clerks he 
should have, what he should pay 
them and. how their work should be 
done. 
2—No publicity. The measure of 
coéperation required is not to be 
expected from a bureau chief, the 
discovered delinquencies of whose 
office are proclaimed in the daily 
press. 
3—Advice, not supervision. 
4—Laboratory tests, not aca- 
demic treatises. There never has 
been time nor inclination in the 
Bureau of Efficiency to write lengthy reports, but there 
is always time for careful and prolonged tests of pro- 
posed operations. 

5—Team work. By developing an esprit de corps in 
the Bureau we have in a measure offset the small sal- 
aries paid by the Government for this kind of work 
compared with those paid by private firms. 

6—Non-partizanship. To an efficiency organization it 
should be a matter of indifference what party is in 
power. Good government should be its only interest. 

Generally speaking, the Bureau of Efficiency does 
two classes of work. First we [Continued on page 283 






































































What British Labor Wants 






By The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M. P. 


The head of the British Federation of Railwaymen presents here the second of a series of three articles 
written to explain to the American people the significance of the recent strikes in England and the 
ultimate aim of the Triple Alliance which “makes possible a national strike by which the whole 
life of the country could be brought to a standstill.” Mr. Thomas is one of the foremost leaders 
of the Labor Movement in Great Britain and he is a Labor Party member of the British Parliament 





ULLY to appreci- 

ate the progress 

and deyelopment 

of the British La- 
bor Movement it is not 
sufficient to point to the 
fact that it has a mem- 
bership of six and a half 
million organized men 
and women, nor does it 
suffice to demonstrate how 
its membership of the 
House of Commons has 
grown until its represent- 
atives have come to form 
the second party in the 
State altho, of course, 
each of these factors is 
highly important and 








it is demonstrated that 
to accede to the demands 
made would be to the ad- 
vantage of all parties. 
Fortunately for the peo- 
ple of this country it is 
not necesary to occupy a 
predominant position in 
the House of Commons 
before it is possible to 
exercise some _ influence, 
at any rate, upon legisla- 
tion. Even when the Trade 
Union Movement was able 
only to send its repre- 
sentatives to buttonhole 
members of Parliament 
in the lobby of the House 
of Commons it succeeded 


significant. 

The most significant 
evidence of the progress 
of the British Labor 
Movement is to be found 
on the legislation book— 
year by year as the 
strength of Labor has 
grown so has its growth 
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These are the men in Parliament who are helping British labor 
to its extraordinary place in national affairs. This photograph, 
taken at the recent joint meeting at Caxton Hall, within “the 
sacred precincts of Westminster,” of the Labor Party, the Par- 
liamentary Party, and the Trade Union Congress, shows, from 
left to right, Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., Mr. William Brace, M.P., 
Hon. William Adamson, M.P. (chairman), Mr. Robert Harts- 
horn, M.P., and Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., the writer of our 
series of articles on British labor 


by its influence in doing 
much toward = speeding 
up legislation and but for 
its efforts there is no 
doubt that many meas- 
ures for the amelioration 
of working life would not 
only have been indefinite- 


been recorded in the laws of the land. To the super- 
ficial observer this progress may seem to have been 
somewhat slow, but it must be remembered that the 
workers have had to fight their way up from complete 
subjection and in the face of every conceivable obstacle. 

Today, as the result of organization, the worker 
is on a level with the employer, but it must not be for- 
gotten that there was a time when the worker was a 
slave possessing no vestige of political or economical 
status. Then, with the awakening consciousness of the 
workers, came labor problems which took the form of 
concern not for the improvement of the lot of the work- 
ers, but for their better discipline and for the protec- 
tion of the ruling classes against revolt. 

As the centuries passed the British people showed an 
ever increasing unsettlement, and a growing mercantile 
activity began to break down the restrictions which 
existed on the free movement of labor. What was the 
result? The capitalists were filled with consternation. 
As the employers of today are inclined to be aghast at 
the idea of a worker thinking himself entitled to a 
reasonable amount of leisure time for recreation and 
private pursuits, so these earlier employers viewed with 
amazement the desire of the men to go from one place 
to another according to their inclination and the Law 
of Settlement of 1661, under which a man might be 
forcibly sent back to the place of his birth lest he should 
become a charge upon the parish to which he had moved, 
was strictly enforced. 

Thus it has been right down to the present time— 
always an inclination to fetter and obstruct, even when 





ly delayed, but would have 
been very much more anemic than they were. 

When, however, Labor at last got its foot within 
the sacred precincts of Westminster, progressive legis- 
lation was “speeded up” in a remarkable manner. As I 
stated in my last article, two Labor M. P.’s were elected 
in 1900. In 1906, twenty-nine Labor men were returned 
and what had hitherto been the Labor Representation 
Committee became the Labor Party. Three years later 
the Miners’ Federation joined the Labor Party and at 
the General Elections of January and December, 1910, 
the number of successful Labor Candidates was forty 
and forty-two respectively. Let me now review the 
phenomenal industrial legislation of these five years. 

In 1906 a Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed 
which in many respects marked a considerable im- 
provement upon earlier legislation of this character. 
Hitherto, accidents which did not happen on or near 
the employer’s premises were ruled out and illness 
and death due to certain purely trade diseases were 
untouched by the old Acts; furthermore, the Act of 
1906 made compensation payable in the case of death 
or serious and permanent disablement even when the 
accident could be attributed to the wilful and serious 
misconduct of the workman concerned. 

Next came the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 by 
which all men and women seventy years of age or 
over, and British subjects for at least twenty years, 
became entitled to a State allowance of from one to 
five shillings a week; the full sum of five shillings is 
allowed to all pensioners whose means do not exceed 
twenty-one pounds a year [Continued on page 278 
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Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 


Beef and 


Bouquets 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


HE president of 





the world’s largest 

packing house 

comes to work with 
a flower in his buttonhole. 
Why not? Visitors do not 
look for bouquets in the 
Chicago stockyards. The 
sights, sounds and gen- 
eral atmosphere do not 
suggest flowers. All the 
more reason why the man 
who works there should 
take a flower with him, 
in a corner of his coat or 
his mind. 

Every business, trade 
or profession has un- 
pleasant features that go 
along with the day’s rou- 





moment I learned that he wore a carnation to 
his office in the stockyards, I humbly apologized 
inside—he was not only human, he was gentle, 
kind, artistic, idealistic, as a flower-lover is. 
Never judge a man by what he does for a living, 
judge him by what he does for the life of those 
about him. 

Louis F. Swift is a fundamental humanitar- 
ian, He takes a deep interest in the welfare of 
his 50,000 employes, having originated many of 
the so-called welfare features years before they 
grew popular. One was the standard 45-hour 
minimum week for the workers on guaranteed 
pay for the whole year, whether busy or not. 
The company takes the risk during idle seasons, 
with an 8-hour basic day, time and a half for 
overtime, and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. Moreover, wages for common labor have 
| been raised approximately 185 per cent in the 
| last five years, which more than offsets higher 








tine, but our observation 
has been that a real man 
is made more genial by 
uncongenial duties or surroundings. He conquers the 
seemingly prosaic with a beautiful spirit. He bears his 
burdens better because he wears a flower. I presume 
that Mr. L. F. Swift, President of Swift & Company, 
would feel insulted if anybody called him a_ poet. 
Rightly enough—the fellow called a poet is generally 
not a poet but a poseur. If you have the heart of a 
poet, you should carefully hide it under the brain of 
a business man. 

Most people would naturally doubt that the world’s 
largest meat packer is a man of fine feeling, and that 
a wonderful humanitarian spirit pervades the organ: 
ization under him. So many lies have been told about 
the big packers of Chicago, that I wish to nail a few 
in this article, beginning by hammering on the fact 
that a packer is not necessarily a butcher. He may be 
a poet, a reformer, a teacher, a statesman, a philan- 
thropist. 

The people of the United States require a great deal 
of meat—an average for each consumer of about half 
pound per day, or 180 pounds per year. We are not 
saying they should. They do; and so long as they do, 
the packer who conducts his business on sound prin- 
ciples of economy, hygiene, sanitation, education and 
service renders a large benefaction to the nation. 

I had a preconceived notion about the appearance 
and character of L. F. Swift. The way not to know a 
man is to read what the newspapers say about him. 
I had been reading press criticisms of the leading 
packers, and expected to find Mr. Swift a cold, hard, 
selfish, mercenary, slave-driver sort of man, with prob- 
ably a streak of brutality and a vein of cruelty. The 
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Mr. Louis F. Swift, president of Swift 
& Co., business man and humanitarian 


living costs. A good share of this increase was 
granted voluntarily by Swift & Company in the 
early days of the war period. Other increases 
came thru arbitration proceedings before a federal 
mediator. 

Mr. Swift makes a point of protecting the small 
shareholder in the corporation, before he protects the 
large—including himself. There are 23,000 employes 
who either own stock in the company or are purchasing 
stock on a partial payment plan, besides 17,000 cus- 
tomers, dealers and friends thruout the United States 
and in foreign countries, who are shareholders. Mr. 
Swift holds that the rich man can protect himself, but 
the poor man or woman having only a few hundred 
dollars to put into a business venture needs a rich 
man to look out for these small interests. He hasn’t 














Louis F. Swift, Jr., is learning the business in the manner of 
his father and his uncles before him—from the bottom up. He 
will, in the course of time, serve in all of the main departments 
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forgotten how poor the Swifts were 
when they founded the concern, 
and how much they needed some 
capitalist to fight for them. 

He has the reformer’s eagerness 
* for improvement, but not the re- 
former’s habit of orotund helpless- 
ness. He walks thru the stockyards 
regularly, on his way to the office, 
and where he notes anything to be 
made right he takes a hand in the 
performance, balancing the practi- 
cal and the ideal. No limousine 
long-distance observations for him. 

He is death on dirt. He reveals 
a passion for cleanliness. The old 
way of handling various meats in 
preparation was to let them drop 

















in the dirt on the floor or pass 
thru soiled hands in a germ-laden 
atmosphere—then try to wash the 
products clean again. The Swift order is imperative 
and universal. Keep everything off the floor and moving 
in fresh water. Each hog, for example, gets a shower 
bath for an introduction to the plant; later, the dif- 
ferent portions of the animal are subjected to process 
baths. Fountain brushes thru which clean water flows 
constantly are the tools for washing animals; with 
hygienic, automatic machines taking the place of hand 
labor in lifting, lowering and moving the meat. The walls, 
floors and ceilings of the plant are kept cleaner than 
the average home kitchen. 

A firm policy of Mr. 
Swift is to hold the or- 
ganization and working 
conditions to blame, ra- 
ther than the men, where 
a certain department is 
found to be losing money. 
He does not “fire” the 
men, or hire more, or add 
to the burden of toil. He 
improves the system, and 
lightens the labor while 
enlarging the output. 

He believes in the edu- 
cation of employes. One 
course has been taken by 5,000 foremen who wanted 
to become expert in the science of industrial manage- 
ment, a few of the topics being “The Foreman’s 
Qualities,” “The Handling of Men,” “The Use of Organ- 
ization,” “Plants, Machinery and Materials,” “Team 
Work,” “Use of Records, Yields and Costs,” “Modern 
Industrial Management.” 

A notable trait of Mr. Swift that every meat eater 
will approve is a fondness for low prices to the con- 
sumer—lower than in almost any other line of produc- 
tion. During the fiscal year preceding the writing of 
this article just after the war, with profiteering a 
national plague, Swift & Company made the smallest 
margin of profit in its history. The shipments were over 
5,500,000,000 pounds, sales over $1,200,000,000 net 
earnings only $13,870,181.34. The profits were less than 
1 1-6 cents on each dollar of sales, or a quarter of a 
cent on each pound shipped. The earnings hardly ever 
go above 2 cents on each dollar of sales. Ask your 
grocer, baker, iceman or milkman if he can do business 
on a 2 per cent margin of profit—then you will realize 
what a manufacturing and merchandizing feat of econ- 
omy to the customer has been wrought by Swift & 
Company. 

The average meat consumer, purchasing only from 
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A bit of educational advertis- 
ing. The famous “Swift Dollar,” 
that tells its own story 





Here is humane efficiency, in one of the main offices—with its double-face desks, 
overhead lighting, and modern scientific arrangement 


Swift, buying 180 pounds a year, pays to Swift a profit 
of about a cent a week, Buying other foods of equal 
market value, he. would pay the producer a profit of 
10 cents to perhaps 30 cents a week. Swift thus affords 
on the family meat bill a saving of $10 to $50 a year, 
depending upon the number in the family and the kind 
of meat purchased. 

How? By huge volume of sales, rapid turnover, 
scientific methods of buying, dressing, handling, ship- 
ping selling; and particularly the salvage of waste 
thruout the whole plant, of a hundred different depart- 
ments. 

Every working day, in the Chicago plant alone, 1,000 
cattle are cut and refrigerated. Each hour of the day, 
1,000 hogs and 800 sheep are prepared for market. If 
all the live stock for the daily output were driven up 
to the door each morning, they would form a line of 
animals twenty miles long. With 400 distributing 
houses in the United States and 70 more in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, Swift gets meat to the consumer in 
faster time and larger quantities than any other packer 
on earth. Swift freight cars make an average of over 
sixty miles per day, as against forty-two miles general 
average in the United States. Even the loading of the 
cars is done by the method proved quickest, safest and 
most economical. 

A comparatively small capital of $150,000,000 with 
a turnover six times a year produces good annual divi- 
dends, by rendering sixfold that small single profit of 
1 or 2 cents on each dollar of sales. A small merchant 
who gets a com- 
plete turnover 
three or four 
times a year 
thinks he is do- 
ing mighty well. 
He must reap 
larger profits on 
fewer sales. The 
greatest concern 
usually handles 
the product both 
cheapest and 
best. 

In the old days 
of the country 
“slaughter 
house,” unsa- 
vory, unsightly 
and un- [Contin- 
ued on page 280 

















Even the trucks are sterilized 











What Did It 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


elected Mr. Harding have been offered morning and 

evening since November 2 and from time to time 
will be offered until 1924. The earliest ones were impres- 
sionistic and the scientific ones cannot be undertaken until 
complete returns are subjected to statistical analysis. Nev- 
ertheless, now that our minds are becoming used to the 
certainties that “Wilsonism” is repudiated, and that the 
Republican party will go into power with full control of 
every branch of the Government, it is worth while to ex- 
amine tentatively two or three of the more probable 
theories of “what did it.” 

These presumably true theories were not given prom- 
inence in editorial columns on November 3. On the con- 
trary, they were then referred to (if at all) only to be 
brushed aside as preposterous or inconsequential. For pres- 
ent purposes I choose three of them, namely: (1) that we 
have become, like the Athenians, a fickle people; (2) that 
the decision (whether it was a right and fortunate one or 
a wrong and unfortunate one) was psychologically a reflex 
action more than a judgment; and (3) that the vote was 
a repudiation by a large plurality and possibly by a ma- 
jority of the American people of America’s part in the 
European war, in so far as that part was more than self 
defense. In characterizing these hypotheses as probably 
true notwithstanding the cavalier way in which the news- 
papers promptly disposed of them, I mean that when all 
the facts supporting them are assembled they will amount 
nearly or quite to adequate proof. 

Are we fickle? The Athenians crowned their heroes with 
chaplets of bay. The morning after they began to scold 
them. In a few months they began to revile them. In a year 
or two they turned them out of town. As nearly as possible 
that is what we did to Admiral Dewey. We all but did it to 
Abraham Lincoln. We did do it to General Grant, to 
Grover Cleveland, to Theodore Roosevelt, and to William 
Howard Taft. In New York City we did it to Mayor 
Mitchel. Now we have done it to Woodrow Wilson. If 
anybody prefers to call these performances collectively by 
some other name than fickle- 


hess a of the Republican majorities that 


fifty other intellectuals (more or less) voted against 
the League knowing what they were about. Each lot quite 
sincerely thought the other lot preposterous or worse. The 
entire three hundred (more or less) apparently believed 
that they were making some kind of an impression upon 
their countrymen. “What a dust we do kick up, said the 
fly to the cart wheel.” But it was not the Covenant of the 
League of Nations drawn at Versailles, or any substitute, 
amendment or reservation that interested those country- 
men. Without wasting any precious energy in study or 
thought they believed what Lodge, Borah and Johnson said 
about the Covenant, or what Mr. Taft and Hamilton Holt 
said about it. Very few of them got so far, however, as to 
mention their belief. All they ever said was that Cabot 
Lodge made them “tired” or that Woodrow Wilson made 
them “tired.” Then they went into the polling booth and 
“swatted” one gentleman or the other as they would have 
swatted a fly or a cootie. One tired lot voted against Cox; 
another tired lot voted against Harding. The only candi- 
date that anyone voted “for” was Debs. 

Did we repudiate our part in the war wholly or in part? 
An energetic minority of Americans from the first be- 
lieved that we ought to get into the war. When we got 
into it these Americans threw themselves into our task 
unreservedly and tirelessly. To the present hour they have 
never wavered in their conviction and as long as they live 
they will insist that America should thru all coming time 
participate unselfishly and courageously in the enterprize 
of conserving civilization and preventing, as far as it is 
humanly possible to prevent, the recurrence of world war. 
But to insist or to pretend that these Americans are now 
or at any time have been a majority of our voting popu- 
lation is to pretend to deny what nobody does deny in fact. 

President Wilson was reélected in 1916 because he had 
kept us out of war. We went into the war in 1917 because 
President Wilson and Congress had become convinced that 
we had to go in, in self-defense. It is possible that a ma- 
jority of the people were convinced: that would be a more 
difficult thing to prove. There has never been any evidence 

that a majority of the people 





ness I have no quarrel with 





him. 

Was the voting an intel- 
lectual judgment? The cam- 
paign provoked discussions 
of high intellectual quality, 
but how many voters under- 
stood them. To ask this 
question is to smile. He 
would be a rash man who 
should contend that  one- 
tenth of one per cent of the 
voters to whom President 
Wilson appealed in solemn 
referendum on the Covenant . 
of the League of Nations 
could have given a more in- 
telligible account of Article X 
than they could have given 
of the Institutes of Justinian 
or of the Constitution of 
Clarendon. A hundred and 
fifty intellectuals (more or 
less) voted for the League 
knowing what they were 
about. A hundred and 
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The Next Cabinet 


President-elect Harding will spend the next 
four months picking a cabinet. Would you like 
to send us your opinions as to whom he should 
selectP The Independent would be glad to re- 
ceive and, so far as space permits, to publish, 
suggestions from its readers as to the best men 
and women for the existing cabinet positions, 
and also suggestions for cabinet offices which 
do not yet exist but should in your opinion be 
established. Your letter will count as a vote in 
any case, but it will be more apt to be published 
if it keeps within two hundred words. If you 
do not wish to fill the whole cabinet send in your 
vote anyhow for the particular positions in 
which you are most interested. Your letter 
must be received not later than January 10, 
1921. Address it to “The Cabinet Contest,” 


has ever at any time believed 
that the United States went 
into the war or was under 
obligation to go into it “to 
make the world safe for 
democracy.” A good many 
Americans believed that we 
were under moral obligation 
to go in and have since be- 
lieved that we did go in to 
avenge Belgium and to save 
France. Perhaps half of the 
boys who went over seas felt 
that way about it; but when 
they came home what did 
they say? Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of them = said: 
“Never again. We have done 
our duty, we are glad we did 
it, but never again.” That is 
what, for six months, they 
have been saying thruout 
the United States, never 
mind why. So far, then, as 
American participation in 
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Who’s 
Elected 


In spite of great personal popularity and 
an efficient administrative record the 
Tammany Governor of New York was 
defeated for reélection by the Republi- 
van candidate, Judge Nathan Miller. The 
photograph below shows Judge Miller 
with his wife and six daughters 




















© Keystone View 
A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 
IN CUMMINS 
Iowa reélected Senator 
Albert B. Cummins, Re- 
publican, by a more than 
safe majority in spite of 
the strong campaign of 
his opponents. Labor was 
urged to vote against 
Senator Cummins .be- 
cause he sponsored the 
Esch-Cummins bill to 
make private ownership 
of railroads a profitable 
business again 
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THE ONLY WOMAN IN CONGRESS 
Less than a year ago Miss Alice 
Robertson was president of the anti- 
suffrage association of Oklahoma; 
now she is a Congresswoman! In 
1860 Miss Robertson came to Okla- 
homa in a prairie schooner with her 
father, who was a missionary. Later 
she opened a school for Indian girls 
in Muskogee; she was appointed 
postmistress there in 1912; during 

the war she ran a cafeteria 








International 
PENROSE FOREVER! 
At least it looks that way. 
Pennsylvania has just re- 
elected the “Big Boss” for 
a fifth term. Boise Penrose 
graduated from Harvard in 
*81, practiced law a year or 
two, and then went into the 
production end. He has been 
making laws ever since 


Right: The new Senator 
from Georgia, whose election 
is regarded as a_ protest 
against the established order 
in politics. “Tom” Watson 
ran on the Democratic 
ticket, but he is anti-League 














Photograph from Estelle Place 
THE NEW SENATOR FROM 
CALIFORNIA 
Samuel M. Shortridge, 
Old Guard Republican, 
defeated the Democratic 
Senator, James D. Phelan, 
who waged a bitter cam- 
paign for reélection to 
the United States Senate 
from California this fall. 
Both candidates made an 
anti-Japanese appeal, but 
the Phelan posters went 
to absurd extremes in 
begging for votes to 
“Keep California White” 
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THE SENATE RADICALS 


International 
GOVERNOR COOLIDGE’S 
SUCCESSOR 
Lieut. Governor Channing 
Cox, Republican, was pro- 
moted to the governership 
of Massachusetts by the 
election this fall. But small 
daughter counts on persuad- 
ing him to continue to spare 
time from politics to go 
sliding with her 


Left: The Senator who rep- 
resents the Non-Partizan 
League, Prof. Edwin F. 
Ladd, of North Dakota. He 
is head of the Agricultural 
College at Fargo 




















the war was anythifig more or was believed to be any- 
thing more than an act of self-defense, a plurality of 
American voters has never “stood for it” and on Novem- 
ber 2 a majority of them repudiated it. 

American business wants to exploit Mexico and to trade 
with Germany. The entire American population is tired of 
standing at moral attention. We want to do our duty of 
course—when did we ever fail? But we must be practical, 
and idealism “is in wrong.” “Us for normalcy!” That is 
what we said on November 2. 


We’ve Smashed Something; What Next? 

K. Chesterton tells of a crowd that agreed to smash 

e a lamp-post. They did so, effectively and triumphant- 
ly. But it turned out later that some wished to erect a new 
kind of street lamp, some wanted the post moved to an- 
other corner, some desired darkness because their deeds 
were evil, some hated the lamp-post because it stood for 
municipal ownership of the lighting plant, some simply 
wanted the elementary joy of smashing something. Then 
there was war in the darkness. 

The electorate has smashed the Wilson Administration. 
No evading or explaining away the decisiveness of the ver- 
dict. But is it a verdict for reconstituting the League as 
Taft and Hoover say or for dropping the whole business 
as Johnson says? Is it a conservative victory against 
Gompers or a radical victory against Palmer? Did the anti- 
German New York Tribune or the anti-English Hearst 
papers contribute most to the result? Does it mean a big- 
ger or smaller army and navy? Does it mean recognition of 
the Mexican Government or war with Mexico? Yes, there 
is a victory. But who owns it? 


A Socialist View of the Landslide 
By John Spargo 


T is quite impossible for even the most moderate of 
[ss to view the election of Senator Harding and 

the Republican landslide with any satisfaction, or to 
resist the conviction that we have definitely entered upon 
a period of reaction such as this nation has rarely experi- 
enced. It is not so much that Senator Harding is himself 
ultra-conservative and pledged to domestic and foreign 
policies which are ultra-conservative, as the fact that the 
group of men who brought about his nomination, and by 
whom he is expected to be advised and guided when 
he assumes office, are utter reactionaries. These men are 
wholly out of sympathy with all liberal and progressive 
ideals, to say nothing of Socialism. They are defenders of 
the status quo, of vested interests, of privilege. They are 
bitter and implacable opponents of those liberalizing and 
socializing tendencies of our time which we are accustomed 
to sum up as progressive. Their minds hark back to the 
“good old days” before trade union action and humanitarian 
legislation presumed to limit the exploitation of public re- 
sources and social requirements for private gain. 

It is not accidental and unimportant that almost before 
the composition of the Electoral College was known, the 
Republican Publicity Association, headed by ex-Senator 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr., began an open attack upon the 
American Federation of Labor, trade unionism, and all 
that these represent. This attack. is simply a precursor of 
other attacks to come. It is an indication of the labor legis- 
lative program which those responsible for Senator Hard- 
ing’s selection as his party’s standard-bearer hope and ex- 
pect to carry thru. 

Mr. Gompers had already spoken of “the terrible plunge 
toward reaction” shown by the election results. For the 
venerable head of the American Federation of Labor this 
must have been a mortifying admission. His support of 
the Democratic party, and the loudly and widely proclaimed 
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support of that party by the principal leaders of the Fed- 
eration appear to have had about as much effect upon the 
actual result as would the support of the Browning So- 
ciety, for example. Once more it has been demonstrated 
that the “labor vote” which Mr. Gompers or anybody else 
can deliver, or effectively influence to the support of either 
of the great capitalist parties, is a very negligible quantity. 
“Reward your friends and punish your enemies” sounds 
well as a slogan of opportunist politics, but in reality it is 
nothing more than a bit of rhetoric, a phrase which Mr. 
Gompers, who loves sonorous phrases, delights to repeat. 
A cursory examination of the Congressional elections fur- 
nishes an illuminating commentary upon the political policy 
designated by the phrase. If organized labor had any 
“friends” in Congress who deserved the reward of active 
and united support, surely Representatives Clark of Mis- 
souri, Sherwood and Cooper of Ohio, Casey and McLane of 
Pennsylvania, were of that number. The three last named 
are, I believe, members of trade unions. With the excep- 
tion of Champ Clark, all of them represent constituencies 
in which organized labor is strong. Yet, all were defeated. 
On the other hand, such bitter “enemies” as Senators 
Wadsworth, Lenroot, Brandegee and Cummins were elected. 

In truth, when the Sixty-seventh Congress assembles or- 
ganized labor will be represented by fewer “friends” than 
it has had in several Congresses past. In my judgment, 
there is not, never has been, and cannot be any “labor 
vote” worth mentioning to be sought or feared by either 
of the two dominant parties. There cannot be any political 
solidarity of organized labor except in support of a genuine 
labor party, whatever its name may be. And up to the 
present the Socialist party, with all its faults and short- 
comings, is the nearest approach to anything of the kind 
in our political life. For this reason, as well as on account 
of his previous record in Congress, the lone Socialist mem- 
ber, Meyer London, may fairly be called the only “labor” 
member elected to the next Congress. 

As usual, it is practically impossible to get anything like 
a reliable estimate of the votes cast. for the minor parties 
as yet. It seems to be quite certain, however, that the so- 
called Farmer-Labor party made about as little showing 
as I predicted in these pages at the time of its formation. 
Neither the farmers nor organized labor seemed tobe 
aware of its existence. A “Farmer-Labor” party with Mr. 
Christensen as its national standard bearer, and Mr. Dudley 
Field Malone as its standard bearer in the great Empire 
State, could not be other than a joke. There was noth- 
ing in the platform and aims of this “party” which justi- 
fied its promoters in setting themselves in competition with 
the Socialist party. If it lacked some of the good qualities 
of the Socialist party, the Farmer-Labor party faithfully 
adopted all that was mistaken and bad in the policy of the 
former. 

I believe that the Socialist party, in this election, missed 
a great opportunity. Its foreign policy seemed to me shor- 
sighted, reactionary and provocative of reaction and in- 
ternational strife. Believing as I did—and still do—in the 
League of Nations, as a notable advance toward that in- 
ternationalism which rests upon secure nationalism, and as 
the greatest triumph over militarism ever brought within 
the scope of practical politics, it would have been impossi- 
ble for me, as a Socialist, to give my endorsement to that 
mistaken and reactionary policy, even if there had been a 
Socialist ticket in Vermont—which happened not to be 
the case. 

At the same time, as a Socialist, I am gladdened by such 
success as the Socialist party has secured in the face of 
the current of reaction. It may be that the optimism and 
faith in the future which have sustained my Socialist con- 
victions, strengthening them year after year, thru every 
adverse circumstance, gilds for me even the future of the 
Socialist party. Be that how it may, it seems to me to be, 
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first of all, the most effective instrument for giving ex- 
pression to sincere protest against fundamental social in- 
justice and wrong; the most reliable and intelligent politi- 
cal exponent of social ideals worthy of twentieth century 
civilization. Profoundly as I have disagreed with my 
former comrades and colleagues upon the war and the 
issues arising out of the war, and disastrous as I believe 
the success of their policy in these matters would have 
been, I am still one of them and with them in the convic- 
tion that production for private profit can never give us a 
maximum of well-being, and that Socialism is the world’s 
brightest hope. For these reasons, I am glad that the New 
York electorate returned several of the excluded Socialist 
representatives to the State Legislature. Their exclusion 
was an infamy; their reélection a splendid service to the 
cause of democracy in America. I am glad, too, that the 
Socialist vote appears from the early returns to have sub- 
stantially increased. These things are so many evidences 
of the fact that faith in Socialism is not dead; that despite 
the mistakes of the party, war, Bolshevism, reactionary 
oppression, and every other discouragement, the Socialist 
ideal still lives in hearts and minds enough to make hope 
of its realization possible. 


The Crushing of Armenia 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


NFANT Armenia is in danger of being squeezed to 
[ee between the upper millstone of the Russian Bol- 

sheviki and the lower millstone of the Turkish Nation- 
alists. 

Last August when the first news came of their efforts to 
unite forces the Washington authorities expressed the 
view that there was no reason for alarm because the two 
elements were too incompatible to codperate. But now when 
Turk and Tatar have met on Armenian soil the menace 
may seem not so remote even to Washington. The incoher- 
ent rhapsodies of the Koran, written on palm leaves and 
the shoulder blades of sheep, can be so combined and in- 
terpreted as to mean almost anything the emergency may 
demand and the ingenious Lenin has set up a missionary 
training school in Moscow where mollahs are taught to 
teach that the doctrines of Marx and Mohammed are es- 
‘sentially the same. 

But whether the two allies have a common faith or not 
they have a common foe and unanimity in animosity often 
goes farther toward securing unity of action than sim- 
ilarity in doctrine. Whatever gaps there may be in the 
theological argument may easily be bridged or blinded by 
the hundredweight of gold which Nikolai Lenin has sent 
to his friend, Mustafa Kemal, and by the bales of cotton 
by which the southerner will return the compliments of 
his northern ally. The oil fields of Baku attract the Tatar 
proletariat as their Everlasting Fires did the Zoroastrians 
of old. But to the modern fire worshipers the liquid fuel 
suggests power rather than prayer. The Volga steamers 
lie idle by the banks and the locomotives puff along lazily 
for lack of oil. " 

The fanaticism of Bolshevism and Mohammedanism alike 
takes the form of hatred to Christianity and both Russia 
and Turkey are resisting dismemberment by the Allies. 
Lenin and Kemal dislike the League of Nations as much 
as do Borah and Johnson. The efforts of the Allies to dam 
up Bolshevism in one big red reservoir by means of a dike 
of buffer states stretching from the Baltic Sea to the Per- 
sian Gulf do not seem to be successful. It is hard on the 
buffer states and in spite of them Bolshevism seeps thru. 
North Persia is saturated with it and the Persian troops 
that were called to aid the Armenians in their fight against 
the Bolsheviki had to be withdrawn because their stamina 
had been undermined by Soviet propaganda. The Tatar 
republic of Azerbaijan is willy nilly Bolshevist again. The 
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Georgians alone of all the Caucasian peoples are holding 
out against Bolshevism. Their republic, they claim, is 
socialistic but not communistic. But such fine distinctions 
are not easy to maintain in such turbulent times. The 
steamer “Zenabe,” flying the old flag minus the moon and 
star and bearing ammunition from Odessa to Trebizond, 
was blown up by a French destroyer. But even tho the 
French block the Black Sea the land route thru the Cau- 
casus is now open. 

Armenia, like Belgium, suffers the penalty of being a 
buffer state by suffering invasion from both sides. The 
Armenian families are driven from their farms and homes 
just as winter is coming on. In the south the Armenians 
are in still greater danger. The British turned over Cilicia 
to the French ‘in accordance with the secret treaty of 
Sevres that has just been revealed. The French, believing 
it more important to gain Syria than to hold Cilicia, with- 
drew their troops from the interior, thus exposing the Ar- 
menians to massacre. The Armenians in Hadjiu, the cen- 
ter of the American relief work, defended the city from 
March till November, but the Nationalist Turks have now 
captured the place and, it is said, slaughtered ten thousand 
Armenians. It is hard to convince an Armenian that the 
French do not deliberately design their extermination in 
order that the Armenian claims to Cilicia may be extin- 
guished. The Armenian General Antranik went to Paris to 
beg the French to let his people fight in their own defense. 
He did not ask help, but merely that the French and 
Italians stop providing the Turks with arms. 

The mandate for Armenia was offered to America, but 
America is not in a mood to assume any responsibilities in 
the Old World. Our Government, however, sent a sharp note 
of protest on March 24 when the news first leaked out that 
France, England and Italy had carved up Turkey to suit 
themselves. But these powers held not unnaturally that the 
United States, having declined any dutieg in this region, 
could not claim any rights, so they proceeded to settle their 
spheres of influence in which the opportunities of out- 
siders are dubious. We declined to enter the door when it 
was opened for us so now the open door is closed. We are 
politely told that since we took part neither in the Turkish 
war nor Turkish peace we have no right to pretest. 

But the war in Turkey is not yet over. The enemy has 
simply moved his headquarters from Constantinople to 
Angora. The Greeks, to whom the job of cleaning out the 
Nationalists had been entrusted, have struck for higher 
pay, namely, the possession of Constantinople. The officially 
recognized Ottoman Government at Constantinople, after 
duly considering the peace terms dictated at Sevres—in 
the light of the Nationalist victories—has calmly notified 
the Allies that the time does not seem opportune for rati- 
fying the treaty. Such is the situation just two years after 
Turkey capitulated and lay absolutely at the disposal of 
the Allies. 


Good Resolutions 


EW Year’s Day ought to come about six weeks be- 

fore Christmas, for nothing more requires good reso- 
lutions than Christmas shopping. We suggest the follow- 
ing: . 

Do your shopping early: early in the morning if pos- 
sible as well as early in the season. 

Do not get presents and then decide where to send them; 
first put yourself in the place of the person who is going 
to get the present and think what he or she would like 
to get. 

The postal service is finding it hard to handle ordinary 
mail. Do not add to the burden by sending bulky presents 
or packages carelessly tied and directed. 

Christmas is a holiday of joy; if you permit it to become 
a burden there is something wrong with you or your 
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- Seeing Red 


This famous Bolshevik propaganda train has carried 
the doctrines of Lenin thruout Russia. On it travel 
the men and women chosen as missionaries of Bol- 
shevism. The seeming camouflage painted on the 
train is a lurid poster of the power of the Red flag 
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On the staff of Bolshevism’s propaganda 
train was the American communist, John 
Reed, whose death in a Moscow typhus 
hospital has recently been reported. “Jack” 
Reed (marked by a cross in this group of 
the Bolshevik propagandists) was not so 
long ago a popular Harvard cheer-leader, 
whose radicalism took itself out in love 
of adventure. Later, as a newspaperman, 
he “adventured” over most of the world, 
coming more and more to believe in the 
necessity of social revolution. In the Bol- 
shevik movement, he found the nearest 
approach to his beliefs 
















































International 


The Soviet government in Petrograd solves the street cleaning 

problem by forcing former Russian nobility to hard labor under 

guard. It’s a topsy-turvy world when street cleaners in New York 

act like Grand Dukes, and Grand Dukes in Petrograd become 
street cleaners 


The Bolsheviki overthrew the old Imperial court only to set up 
instead a new proletariat pomp. The Soviet soldiers at the left, 
standing at attention with sabers drawn, are a part of Lenin’s 
bodyguard on parade waiting for the entrance of the premier 





At the right is a group 
of Red rulers in Petro- 
grad. No. 1 is Zinoviev, 
a brilliant Jew who 
heads the Petrograd 
Soviet. Lunacharsky 
(No. 2), Commissioner 
of Education, plans to 
abolish illiteracy in 
Russia. Voskov (No. 8) 
was formerly an Ameri- 
can labor leader. Lisov- 
sky (No. 7 standing be- 
tween 8 and 6) once 
published a Russian 
newspaper in Detroit, 
and is now publishing 
Plamya (Flame) in 
Petrograd. The other 
comrades are 5, Ionov; 
6, Linina; 9, Ravin 
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presents or the people who expect them. Find out which 
it is. 

Remember that many countries are still starving this 
winter; return for once to your wartime habit of dealing 
generously by the Red Cross, the Near East Relief and 
other relief organizations of tested honesty and competence. 


California’s Anti-Japanese Laws 


By Sidney L. Gulick 
[« chief surprise in California on November 2 was 
the strong opposition to the anti-Japanese referen- 
dum. 

Telegraphic reports state that 163,731 voted against it, 
while those for it numbered 481,015. This is really amaz- 
ing because both principal parties, papers and candidates 
were avowedly anti-Japanese and for the referendum. It 
shows that many Californians have kept level heads despite 
the vigorous campaign of falsehood and prejudice. Senator 
Phelan’s defeat was doubtless due to the Republican land- 
slide. Many must have voted for the referendum and 
against him. 

While all the parties and candidates were for the refer- 
endum several important groups definitely opposed it. They 
isued leaflets and on the closing days of the campaign they 
placed their clear and powerful arguments as advertise- 
ments in most, if not all of the daily papers. Never before 
have so many Californians come out so openly and em- 
phatically for the square deal for Asiatics. This is a new 
and hopeful sign. 

The new law not only rigidly forbids aliens ineligible to 
become citizens (Japanese and Chinese) from purchasing 
agricultural land, but also from leasing it, even for a 
single year. It also forbids their purchase of stock in any 
company, association or corporation that is entitled to 
possess or acquire agricultural land. Minor American-born 
children are denied the right to have their own parents as 
guardians. 

This. drastic land law inaugurates a new period in 
American-Japanese relations. Serious irritation has of 
course developed in Japan. Many excited editors have de- 
nounced America as unjust, inhuman, hypocritical and un- 
Christian. As a rule, they have misunderstood the law, 
which is not strange: They have assumed that it proposes 
to be retroactive and to deprive of their “vested rights” 
those who now own or lease land. Such, of course, is not 
the case. A few Japanese editors have shown themselves 
well informed and well balanced. All, however, deeply re- 
sent the humiliation of differential race treatment. 

What will happen next? First of all a test case will be 
set up to determine the validity of the law. Does the 
treaty, which gives Japanese the right to carry on com- 
merce, include the right of agricultural production? Is the 
law in harmony with the Fourteenth Amendment which 
declares that no state shall “deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law”? Governor 
Stephens doubts the legal value of the law. Colonel Irish 
has promised to violate it in order to test it. 

The chief result of the referendum will be found, I 
think, in its effect on Congress. Congress will regard it as 
a mandate for a positive act annulling the gentlemen’s 
agreement and forbidding Japanese immigration. 

In the light of our experience, it is clear that the time 
has come for Congress to take some appropriate action. 
But what should that action be? Three courses have been 
proposed. 

1. Senator Phelan urges that the present general immi- 
gration law, which defines a geographical zone in the Pa- 
cific and Indian Oceans and in Southern and Central Asia 
from which no immigrants are allowed to come to America, 
shall be extended so as to include Japan, Korea and China. 
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2. Governor Stephens contends that our existing laws 
dealing with Chinese should be extended so as to apply 
to the Japanese. 

3. The National Committee for Constructive Immigra- 
tion Legislation proposes that a new method be adopted 
for regulating all immigration. Immigrants should be per- 
mitted from the various peoples only as we have reason 
to believe we can wholesomely assimilate, Americanize and 
employ them. These principles should be applied to the 
peoples of Europe as well as to those from Asia. The time 
has come for us ourselves to select the numbers and the 
character of those whom we will admit. 

Of these three methods it is obvious that the first two 
will be bitterly resented by Japan, not because Japanese im- 
migration will be stopped, but because of the discourteous 
way in which it is done and because of its humiliating im- 
plications. 

The third method avoids these objects, yet will secure 
no less complete stoppage of immigration so long as such 
stoppage is wise. 

Only the adoption by Congress of some such general law 
as this can really and fundamentally solve California’s 
Asiatic problem and remove the disgrace and shame of 
dealing with the Chinese and Japanese by special laws 
that are essentially un-American. 

Adoption of the proposals of the National Committee 
would not of course solve the deeper and more serious 
question of the conflicting economic interests of Americans 
and Japanese in China and the Far East generally. But 
they would help even there, if the California question can 
be amicably settled and that irritating influence be re- 
moved. 

Japan’s rising problems of feeding and satisfying her 
enormous and rapidly growing population of highly intel- 
ligent and extraordinarily active individuals, are terrifying 
to contemplate. Already she has 2688 people to every 
square mile of cultivatable land, and her people are in- 
creasing thru excess of births over deaths by about 700,000 
yearly. The people have advanced their standards of living 
in the last sixty years amazingly, so that emigration except 
to America is not attractive to most of her workers. There 
is still uncultivated land in Hokkaido and quite a little in 
Korea. For many decades there will doubtless be unlimited 
opportunity for Japanese emigration to Manchuria and 
Siberia. 

Japan may very likely run on as at present without much 
emigration for two or three decades. What will then hap- 
pen? Beyond question when the pressure becomes sufficient 
either there will be emigration to Asia or the birthrate 
will fall. 

But this should be clearly recognized both in Japan and 
in America. Japan’s population and economic problems 
could not be solved by emigration to America unless it 
were enormous, say a million a year. And even so, an in- 
creased birthrate in Japan would in all probability im- 
mediately appear. 

But the immigration to America of even 100,000 yearly 
would throw America into intolerable political, racial and 
economic chaos. This would have disastrous reactions on 
Japan. No, the solution of Japan’s population problem can- 
not be solved by emigration to America. Japan must find 
in Asia her way to live. Americans should help, not thwart 
her legitimate expansion there. 

On the other hand America must find a way to handle 
this question free from all humiliation or disgrace. Japan- 
ese (and Chinese) now in America should be given full 
courtesy of treatment. All our invidious laws against 
Asiatics should be repealed. Those Asiatics now lawfully 
here, if they and their families are going to stay on 
permanently, should be invited to qualify for citizenship 
and to take out naturalization papers. 
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Embers of Election 


HE electoral vote on final returns remains as The In- 

dependent announced it in last week’s issue. Later 
returns have changed the probability of Harding’s victory 
in Oklahoma, Tennessee and New Mexico into certainty. 
Senator Beckham seems to have lost out to his Republican 
rival in Kentucky, Richard P. Ernst, which gives the Re- 
publicans fifty-nine votes in the Senate, or a majority of 
twenty-two. The new House of Representatives will be 
even more strongly Republican than appeared on the first 
returns. The Republicans have 307 Representatives, giving 
a majority of 179. The Republican control of both 
branches of Congress is so secure that the party cau- 
cus can carry out any legislative program it may 
decide upon in defiance both of the Democratic opposi- 
tion and of any insurgent group which may arise 
within the party. Representative London of New York 
will be the only Socialist in the new Congress. One 
of the new Republican representatives is Miss Alice M. 
Robertson of Oklahoma, who was postmistress of Muskogee 
under President Roosevelt’s administration. By the irony 
of fate, Miss Robertson, the only woman in the new Con- 
gress, was one of the anti-suffrage leaders of her state 
before the passage of the nineteenth amendment. 

President Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor claims that the results of the election justify the 
Federation in refusing to support an independent Labor 
party. He regretted the election of Senator Harding, but 
claimed that fifty Congressmen who had been “inconsider- 
ate and hostile” toward labor were defeated at the polls. 
The Anti-Saloon League claims that a majority of the 
new Congress will oppose a repeal of the Volstead En- 
forcement Act. Mr. Christensen, nominee of the Farmer- 
Labor party for President, is not discouraged by the failure 
of the party to make any considerable showing in the 
present election. He predicts that the rout of the Demo- 
cratic forces will make the Farmer-Labor party the real 
opposition to the triumphant Republicans and that it will 
carry the House of Representatives in 1922. 

The Republican party spent on the national campaign 
$6,250,000, of which $1,500,000 is still to be raised to clear 
off the deficit. This is a large figure, but is much less than 
the estimates made by Governor Cox during the campaign. 
The Democratic National Committee had a campaign 
fund of $878,835.24. The Farmer-Labor party reports 
a baby budget of only $23,892.45. On the whole the 


national election was 
not expensive, mak- 
ing allowance for the 
increased cost of 
printing, supplies and 
other campaign 
necessities. No such 
startling revelations 
of reckless expendi- 
ture have been re- 
vealed as in the Re- 
publican race to cap- 
ture the party nom- 
ination this spring. 
The probable reason 
for this was the gen- 
eral feeling in finan- 
cial circles that in 
1920 the Republican 
nomination was equiv- 
alent to an election. 
In several states 
there have been inter- 
esting referendum 
votes. The most im- 
portant was the vic- 
tory of the anti-alien 
land legislation in 
California, which 
threatens internation- 
al complications with 
Japan. In New York 
the state bonus for 


veterans of the Great War was 
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When President Harding goes to the 
White House his secretary will still be 
the right-hand man and family friend 
who has been secretary to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio since his election in 
1915. George B. Christian, Jr., was 
in the limestone business in Ohio be- 
fore he became Senator Harding’s 
secretary. He helped form a political 
party in Marion known as the Hard- 
ing Democrats, men who found in 
Harding’s leadership enough to make 
them forsake their traditional politics. 
For in 1912 Mr. Christian had 
been so much a Democrat that he 
called the roll in the convention that 
nominated Woodrow Wilson 


successful by an 





overwhelming majority in spite of the criticisms of 
the greater part of the press. Privates and officers below 
the rank of captain will receive ten dollars for each month 
of service. The total cost to the state is placed at $45,000,- 
000. In Michigan a proposition directed against private 
parochial schools was defeated by a heavy majority. In 
North Dakota several laws restricting the activities of the 
Bank of North Dakota were carried on referendum against 
the opposition of the Non-Partizan League. The Non- 
Partizan League reélected its candidate for Governor. 
Perhaps the strangest result in the state elections was 
the Republican sweep of the New Jersey legislature. Altho 
in past times New Jersey has been the most Democratically 
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inclined of the northeastern states, the New Jersey House 
of Representatives next year will contain just one Demo- 
crat, Mayor Runyon of Belvidere. As the whole of the 
minority party he is entitled to representation on forty- 
nine committees, besides being the whole Democratic caucus, 
the minority leader and candidate for speaker, and the 
only representative in the lower house of the administra- 
tion of the present Democratic Governor. 


What Bryan Thinks 


R. William Jennings Bryan, thrice unsuccessful 

Democratic nominee for the Presidency, has broken 
his long silence to explain the Republican landslide; 
probably feeling that his own experiences had made him 
an expert on the causes of a Democratic defeat. He voted 
with his party this year and even refused a nomination 
from the Prohibition Party, but his formal “regularity” 
covered a deep discontent with the policies of both Presi- 
dent Wilson and Governor Cox. He said that “It was the 
first campaign in forty years in which I have not spoken, 
but my speeches would not fit into this campaign.” He 
condemned President Wilson for insisting on the League 
of Nations Covenant without amendment or reservation 
and blamed Governor Cox for following the President’s 
lead in this particular. Other grievances were the tacit 
alliance between Cox and the “wets” of the eastern states 
and the alleged influence of “Wall Street” in the San 
Francisco Convention. 

The most interesting 
suggestion made by Mr. 
Bryan was that President 
Wilson should resign the 
Presidency to Senator 
Harding without waiting 
till next March. He indi- 
cated a way in which this 
could legally be done: 

The President should re- 
sign at once and turn over 
his office to Vice-President 
Marshall on the condition 
that when Congress con- 
venes Mr. Marshall appoint 
Mr. Harding Secretary of 
State and resign at once. 
This would give to Mr. 
Harding the duties of Chief 
Executive of the nation and 
would permit him to bring 
world peace. World peace is 
nearest to the President’s 
heart. He could hardly re- 
fuse to hasten its coming 
with so small a sacrifice, if 
it can be called a sacrifice 
to escape a three months’ 
combat with a hostile Con- 
gress. 

This is a highly in- 
genious proposal and 
would make possible, 
without the necessity of a 
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constitutional amendment, 


the elimination of the No matter who is elected William 
four months’ overhang of Jennings Bryan stays - the a 
+s : light of our national politics. 
one administration after This latest photograph was taken 
the next one has been just after his latest startling— 
elected, which nearly all and, many will contend, his com- 
students of political mon sense suggestion that Presi- 
science recognize as one dent Wilson and Vice-President 
Marshall in turn resign and by 
of the defects of our na- appointing Senator Harding Sec- 
tional government. But 
Mr. Bryan did not con- 


retary of State put him at once 
in Presidential power. Cutting 

sider the possibility that 

even if President Wil- 
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the Gordian knot is one of Mr. 
Bryan’s specialties, but the proc- 
ess leaves many loose ends 
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Wide World 


These three dogs were brought from their native Alaska by 

airplane recently by Lieutenants Crunirine and Nelson, United 

States Army aviators, who made the first flight from Mineola to 
Nome and return 


son did resign Vice-President Marshall might prefer 
to be President himself for the next four months instead 
of turning the office over to Senator Harding. It is even 
doubtful if Senator Harding himself is in a hurry to 
assume his new duties since he will wish time to consult 
the leaders of his party before selecting his cabinet and 
outlining his policies. 


Our Walking Delegate 


RESIDENT Wilson has commissioned Secretary of 

State Colby to visit South America, as did Secretary 
of State Elihu Root, in order to strengthen the friendships 
which bind together the nations of the American continent. 
In President Wilson’s statement he spoke of the visits of 
courtesy paid to the United States in 1918 by Dr. Baltasar 
Brum, now President of Uruguay, and Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, 
now President of Brazil. He said that he had long desired 
to return these visits in person but had been prevented 
from doing so and could not “longer postpone the agreeable 
courtesy of their reciprocation.” 

I have, therefore, directed the Secretary of State, on my behalf 
and in my stead, to visit both Brazil and Uruguay and extend to 
the people of both those countries, thru their respective Govern- 
ments, the most emphatic assurances of the esteem and friend- 
ship of the people of the United States, and of the desire felt 
in this country for a strengthening of every tie that binds our 
respective peoples in mutual good will and cordial intercourse. 


After his visit to Brazil and Uruguay, Secretary Colby 


’ will make a short trip to Buenos Aires on the invitation of 


the Government of Argentina. A battleship will be placed 
at the Secretary’s disposal for the trip and he will be ac- 
companied by a large diplomatic staff. President Wilson’s 
ill health is, of course, the reason why he cannot personally 
visit Latin America. 


Sunning Himself in Texas 


ENATOR Harding, President-elect of the United 
States, has decided to take a vacation from the cares 
of campaigning and to spend it in southernmost Texas, 
not far from the Mexican border. Altho half the nation is 
speculating as to his Cabinet appointments, foreign policy 
and other particulars of the incoming administration, the 
President-elect will postpone all political duties until De- 
cember. He plans to visit the Panama Canal after a fort- 
night’s rest in Texas, after which he will return to his 
home in Marion and consult with his party advisers. 
Senator Harding’s announced intention of visiting the 
canal zone gave rise to a pleasant little incident which does 
something to relieve the bitterness of the campaign. Secre- 
tary Daniels, at the instance of President Wilson, tele- 
graphed Senator Harding that a warship would be placed 
at his disposal to take him down to Panama if he so de- 
sired. This courtesy was declined on the ground that ar- 
rangements had already been made for a preliminary visit 
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Scranton, Pennsylvania, undermined itself in the scramble to 
get out all its available coal. The recent digging in the mines 
has led under the city and resulted in a dangerous widespread 
cave-in of streets and houses 


to Texas, but the Senator appeared greatly pleased at the 
offer and expressed his appreciation in cordial terms. 
Governor Cox has taken his defeat very philosophically 
and has asked the Democratic party not to be obstructive, 
but to codperate with the new administration. He said: 


For the first time in ten years the Republican party is in 
complete control of the legislative and executive branches of 
the national government, therefore policy as to statute and 
administration is with it. Its task is no longer that of the 
critic, but the constructor. 

It is my hope and firm belief that the Democracy of the 
nation will not attempt political sabotage. The country has seen 
quite enough of that. We are in the midst of emergency and the 
nation’s every resource should coérdinate in behalf of the things 
that are helpful. . . . 

There is a distinct difference between defeat and surrender. 
The flag of Democracy still flies as the symbol of things more 
enduring than the passions and resentments that come with the 
aftermath of war. 


It cannot be said that Senator Harding has yet given 
any definite idea as to what his policy will be. His speeches 
have been carefully confined to generalities. An announce- 
ment from the Harding headquarters points to a formula- 
tion of policy in December: 

Senator Harding let it be known that he is sending out a 
number of requests for personal and very informal conferences 
with men and women who have been eminent in the discussion 
of our foreign relations. These conferences will take place upon 
his return to Marion in December, and will be individual and 
personal, with the main purpose of learning what policy may 
enlist united support. 

The publication of a cablegram sent by Elihu Root to 
Chairman Hays during the campaign shows that many in- 
fluential Republicans will resist any attempt to “scrap” 
the existing League of Nations and replace it by some 
imaginary “Association.” Mr. Root declared: 

In my opinion, a new deal here from the beginning by aban- 
doning the Versailles Treaty is impossible. To attempt it would 
bring chaos and an entire loss of results of the war and general 
disaster involving the United States. The only possible course 
is to keep the treaty, modifying it to meet the requirements of 
the Senate reservations and the Chicago platform and probably 
in some other respects. A separate declaration of peace 
was justified only by President Wilson’s refusal to act. After 
March 4 that will no longer be’ justifiable, unless other powers 
refuse to consent to modifications, which I do not anticipate. 


The Cuban Election 


UST one day before the Presidential election in the 
United States there was one in our little sister repub- 
lic of Cuba. President Menocal was not a candidate for 
reélection. Two tickets were in the field: a Coalition or 
National party, replacing the old Conservative party, 
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which nominated Dr. Alfredo Zayas for President and 
Francisco Carillo for Vice-President, and the Liberal 
party, supporting General Jose Miguel Gomez for Presi- 
dent and Miguel Arango for Vice-President. The United 
States did not take sides in the campaign or find it neces- 
sary to intervene actively to keep the peace during the 
election. Eleven persons were killed and several wounded 
in election riots, but this is said to be far below the Cuban 
average and the election may therefore be counted by 
local standards as a “quiet” one. 

Returns were much slower than is customarily the case 
in the United States and several days passed before most 
of the election precincts had reported. On the face of the 
returns the Coalition ticket has been elected and Dr. 
Zayas will succeed President Menocal. The Liberal leaders 
concede the victory of Zayas, but allege frauds and talk of 
appealing to the United States to cancel the election and 
order a new one. Havana went by more than 7000 plurality 
in favor of Gomez, but the vote from the provinces more 
than overcame that of the capital. The election law, de- 
signed to eliminate the frauds and disorders which have 
marked previous Cuban elections, was drafted by General 
Crowder of the United States. 


Dry Times in Canada 


HE thirsty American must look southward rather than 

northward for relief. Except for Quebec, which still 
permits the sale of beer and wine, prohibition prevails 
generally thruout the provinces of the Dominion. But since 
the provinces were dry by local legislation it was still pos- 
sible for liquor to be imported for private use from other 
provinces or from foreign countries until the Dominion 
Parliament passed a law permitting provinces to exclude 
the importation of intoxicants. The legislation left each 
province free to vote as it chose on the question. 

A referendum on this point took place late in October in 
the three prairie provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan and in the maritime province of Nova Scotia. 
In all four large majorities for prohibition were secured 
and they are henceforth not only “dry” but “bone dry.” As 
frequently in the United States, the vote divided the urban 
from the rural districts, the big towns such as Halifax 
and Winnipeg giving majorities to the “wets.” French- 
Canadian settlements and districts containing a large im- 
migrant population also tended to favor the importation of 
liquor, but the English rural districts, strengthened by 
the women’s vote gave heavy prohibitionist majorities 
and decided the election in all four provinces. Ontario will 
vote on the liquor exclusion law next April. It is believed 
that the results of the provincial referendums will greatly 
further the movement for Dominion-wide prohibition. 
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COAL 
Rations of coal were dealt out to the people of London during 
the shortage caused by the great British coal strike. But in spite 
of the authorities’ effort to maintain a just distribution this 
crowd of left-over customers is fighting for the last bag of 
coal on the cart 
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British Coal Strike Ended 


HE great strike of the coal miners, which involved a 

million men and would, if longer continued, have 
brought British industry to a standstill, was concluded 
after more than two weeks of idleness at the mines. The 
outcome was a compromize. The miners secured the two 
shillings a day increase that they demanded, while on the 
other hand the Government succeeded in securing an agree- 
ment that the continuance of the higher wage should be 
dependent upon an increased output. Whether this agree- 
ment will be kept or if it is not whether the Government 
will dare reduce the wages of the miners to the former 
figure remains to be seen. The advance conceded is to re- 
main in effect pending a decision of the proper amount by 
a new national wage board. The strikers by dropping their 
demands for a reduction in the price fixed by the Govern- 
ment for domestic coal lost the support of the public, which 
was not so much concerned over the wages of the miners 
as over the prospects of a chilly winter. When the question 
of accepting the compromize settlement was submitted to 
the miners it was voted down by a small majority. But 
since it requires a two-thirds vote to start or continue a 
strike the executive committee ordered the men to work. 


Irish Home Rule Bill 


HE new bill for self-government in Ireland is passing 

thru the various stages in the House of Commons with 
large majorities, altho nobody seems to put much faith in 
its effectiveness. Its novel feature is that setting up two 
distinct parliaments, one for Ulster and the other for 
southern Ireland, and leaving their degree of coédrdination 
or combination in the future to be settled by mutual agree- 
ment. A new clause added by the Government provides that 
if less than half the membership of either parliament are 
elected or fail to qualify by taking the oath of allegiance 
within two weeks the King may dissolve such parliament 
and place the government in the hands of a committee. Ex- 
Premier Asquith criticized the clause on the ground that 
the Sinn Feiners would surely refuse to participate in the 
election and then southern Ireland, so far from having 
home rule, would be reduced to the condition of the most 
backward of the crown colonies. 

The requirement that all candidates for the Irish par- 
liaments must take the oath of allegiance before being 
nominated has been dropped from the bill because of Irish 
and Liberal opposition. 

But while the British Parliament is planning for the 
future government of Ireland the war between the Sinn 
Fein and the Royal Irish constabulary continues with in- 
creasing violence. In Londonderry the policemen guarding 
the customs house were attacked and five of them shot. 
In retaliation two Sinn Fein shops were burned down and 
others wrecked. In riots about Ballindrae more than a 
million dollars worth of damage was done. On the Sunday 
night following the death of Mayor MacSwiney twelve po- 
licemen were shot in County Kerry and two were kidnaped. 
In revenge for this the police set fire to the town hall and 
half a dozen houses in Tralee at night. In a fight at the 
Causeway near Tralee seven republican volunteers were 
shot. Two young women have been shot in the recent riots. 


British Trade with Russia 


F the Soviet peace commissions at Riga succeed in mak- 

ing peace with Poland it is believed that Great Britain 
and Russia will immediately resume commercia’ relations. 
An agreement to that effect is said to have been definitely 
concluded between the Soviet envoys at London and the 
British Government. Secretary Klishko of the Soviet delega- 
tion in England announces that he has signed contracts 


with five British firms for the delivery of over $5,000,000 © 
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worth of cloth within three months. One quarter of the 
purchase price is said to be on deposit at the Esthonian 
port of Reval ready for payment. Since the Soviet has 
concluded treaties with Esthonia and Latvia large amounts 
cf goods have been imported into Russia, among them 
American-made machinery and other products altho our 
manufacturers are not allowed to ship to Russia. 

Soviet Russia has been represented in London by two 
envoys, Leonid Krassin and Leo Kameneff, but the latter 
has been sent back to Russia because Premier Lloyd George 
charged him with carrying on Bolshevist propaganda which 
is contrary to the condition on which he was allowed to 

















COAL 
If your own coal bin yawns discouragingly perhaps this moun- 
tain of coal in Alaska will be a cheering sight! It is part of an 
enormous storage vault of black diamonds—the estimated area 
of the Alaskan coal fields is 20,000 square miles, but the lack 
of transportation facilities prevents American mining companies 
from getting the coal to market 


enter England. Lloyd George also accuses him of misrepre- 
sentation because in the advance copy of the peace terms 
which he presented to the Premier and which the British 
Government advised the Poles to accept, the Russian envoy 
did not specify that the Polish militia mentioned should be 
made up of workingmen. 

Some weeks ago the British Government intercepted and 
translated some code message of the Soviet which told of 
spending money in propaganda in England especially in 
connection with the Daily Herald of London. The Herald 
is a radical labor and socialistic journal whose editor, 
George Lansbury, recently visited Moscow and returned 
with a roseate report of Russian conditions. Lansbury de- 
nied the accusation of being bought by Russian gold and | 
esserted that he had received “not a penny, not a sou” 
from such a source. But he was later forced to admit that 
another member of the Herald staff had in his possession 
$375,000 of money from the Soviet Government. Lansbury 
referred the question whether he should accept these funds 
for the support of the Herald to the trade unions which 
control the paper and they took the ground that the money 
should be returned. 

Washington D. Vanderlip, who was sent to Russia by 
a group of California financiers to secure concessions in 
Siberia, has come out with the report that he has obtained 
from the Soviet the right to develop coal, oil and fisheries 
for sixty years in all northeastern Siberia east of the 160th 
meridian, including Kamchatka. He adds: 


I am highly amused by stories contained in recent foreign 
papers about the rebellions in Russia. Moscow is as safe as any 
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© Keystone 
Once roused to the necessity of military preparedness China is 
going in for it thoroly. The War College at Canton is as modern 
as the best military schools in the world. And the young idea is 
being trained early in military drill. Here are some of the young 
est recruits trying to live up to their caps 


city in the world. Reports of rebellions and street fighting are 
absolutely false, and are, I believe, foreign propaganda designed 
to prevent legitimate American business activity in this great 
Russian market. 


Between the Bolsheviki and the 
Putrid Sea 


ENERAL Wrangel’s army has been driven back into 

the Crimean peninsula, which is connected with the 
mainland by the isthmus of Perekop, only four miles 
across. If Wrangel’s rear guard fails to hold this bridge 
the Red army will pour down into the peninsula and the 
world may see a second siege of Sevastopol as stirring as 
that described by Kinglake and Tolstoi. But if Wrangel is 
cornered in the Crimea he will not be able to hold out a 
year as the Russians did when that famous fortress was 
besieged by the British, French, Italians and Turks. For 
the Crimea consists largely of barren steppe and Wran- 
gel’s soldiers and the thousands of Russian refugees that 
have followed him to escape the Red fury would have to be 
fed thru the winter by the French and British ships in the 
Black Sea. Fabulous prices are being paid for any kind of 
accommodations on all sorts of vessels by the civilians who 
have fled before the Bolsheviki and want to get to Con- 
stantinople. The French warships are rushing supplies 
and ammunition to Sevastopol, but the French Govern- 
ment is not in a position to afford much military aid since 
jt must keep an army on the Rhine and needs more troops 
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in Turkey and Morocco. The British are not disposed to 
come to the rescue of Wrangel since they warned him 
against undertaking an offensive against Soviet Russia. 

The truth about Wrangel’s defeat is now beginning to 
leak out. It seems that there was no foundation for the 
report recently circulated that General Dubenny, the Bol- 
shevist cavalry leader, had turned against his former com- 
rades and was making a drive on Kiev in codperation with 
Baron Wrangel. On the contrary Dubenny was then on his 
way south to join the Soviet forces against Wrangel. On 
the nights of October 28-29 a sudden freeze set in and 
the Dnieper river was bridged with ice. On this Dubenny’s 
cavalry corps and several infantry regiments crossed to 
the eastern side and attacked Wrangel’s retreating army 
on its left flank. According to the Sevastopol report Wran- 
gel gained a great victory and drove back Dubenny, wip- 
ing out two regiments and taking 10,000 prisoners and 
twenty-five guns. But, however that may be, the final result 
was that Wrangel continued his retreat and narrowly es- 
caped being cut off before reaching the Crimea. The Red 
airplanes dropped bombs on the railroad trestle over which 
his army crossed over the Sivash or Putrid Sea into the 
Crimea. The Bolsheviki report:that in this engagement “an 
American mission headed by General Morel fell into our 
hands.” But the State Department knows nothing of such 
a mission or officer. It may have been a mission sent out by 
Admiral McCully, who is the American High Commis- 
sioner to the South Russian Government at Sevastopol. 
Captain Kilpatrick of the American Red Cross and two 
nurses were captured by the Bolsheviki and are said to 
have been killed. 

The reports of massacres of the Jews in Taurida while 
this province was held by the Wrangel forces have been 
confirmed. A Sevastopol despatch says that when the 
Wrangel troops found that they had to retreat and could 
not take with them all their prisoners they sorted out and 
shot hundreds of Jewish Bolshevist commissaries as well 
as Hungarians, Rumanians, Chinese and Germans. 


When Turk and Tatar Join 


HE advance guard of the Soviet forces from the Cau- 

casus and of the Nationalist forces from Anatolia have 
met at Alexandropol in Armenia. Emissaries from Moscow 
have gone to Angora bearing to the Nationalist leader, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, their fraternal greetings and, what 
was still more welcome, a hundred pounds of gold. 

Now that the Poles have made peace and Wrangel’s 
army is imprisoned in the Crimea the Bolsheviki have 
troops to spare and can regain the ground in the Caucasus 
that they had to relinquish when hard beset last summer. 

















© Unaerwood & Underwood . 


They want more money! These Honolulu laborers are striking for an increase over their present wages of 77 cents a day for 
working on the sugar plantations. The women, too, are dissatisfied—they claim they can’t live on 47 cents a day! 
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They have reoccupied Baku, the Oil City of the 
East. Here last September was held a Commun- 
ist Congress of Eastern Peoples, presided over 
by the Soviet leader, Zinoviev, alias Apfelbaum. 
As he unveiled a statue of Karl Marx he ex- 
pressed the hope that similar ceremonies would 
soon be seen in Constantinople and even in Lon- 
don. Afterwards lifelike effigies of Millerand, 
Lloyd George and Wilson were placed upon the 
platform and condemned to death by a Com- 
munist court. Then the executioner poured over 
them a bottle of oil with the words, “Here’s a 
taste of the Baku petroleum you were so 
anxious to grab,” and set the dummies on fire. 
As the statue of the British premier burned up 
rolls of counterfeit English bank notes, made in 
Moscow, were shot out of the pockets and show- 
ered the crowd. Zinoviev in his opening address 
called upon the Turanian world to wage a Holy 
War against their oppressors, but warned his 
Moslem hearers that they could not expect the 
full support of the Russian Republic unless they 
swept away their Sultans and Caliphs and 
adopted the Soviet system. 

Mustafa Kemal on his part addressed his 
fanatical followers at Angora on September 17 
in such words as these: 


The life and property of foreigners belong to you. 
Kill the Greeks, the Armenians, the French and 
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TURKEY CARVED UP 
The secret treaty of Sevres, just published, completes the proposed partition 
of Turkey. The French “sphere of influence” is to embrace Cilicia and 
Syria from Beirut to Jezire-ibn-Omar. The region about Adalia is alloted 
to the Italians. The Smyrna enclave has been given to Greece. The British 
will dominate Mesopotamia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt and Persia. Armenia 
is to be independent under a mandatory, preferably America. The Tatar 
republic of Azerbaijan is now under Bolshevist control. Georgia and 
Kurdistan also claim independence. Constantinople is to be governed by 
an international board with a British chairman. The Turkish Nationalists, 
under Mustafa Kemal Pasha, with headquarters at Angola, hold all central 
Anatolia and have now come into conjunction with the Bolsheviki at 











the British. Do not fear anybody. Kill them ruth- 
lessly. Butcher them. Burn and destroy everything. 
Allah is great and will forgive you. 

In October the Tatar Bolsheviki from the Caucasus de- 
manded free passage thru Armenia in order that they 
might join the Turks. But the Armenians, like the Bel- 
gians in 1914, refused and determined to maintain the in- 
violability of their territory. But again like Belgium their 
protest was disregarded and their country was overrun 
from east and west at once. When the commander of the 
Turks at Erzerum tried to force his way thru Armenia 
from the west the Armenians offered such opposition as 
they could, but were unable to stop the Turks. Defeated at 
the frontier the Armenians fell back on the fortress of 
Kars, which in the Crimean war made such a gallant stand 
against the Russians. But this time Kars was soon cap- 
tured by the Turks, who pressed on toward Erivan. 


The Partition of Turkey 


T has now been divulged that on August 10, the same 

day that the Allies signed the treaty with Turkey at 
Sevres, three of these powers, France, Great Britain and 
Italy, coneluded a secret agreement defining their “spheres 
of influence” in Asia Minor and promising mutual sup- 
port in maintaining them. It was provided in the docu- 
ment that it shall be communicated to the Turkish Govern- 
ment and published at the same time the Turkish treaty 
went into effect. But that date is indefinitely distant be- 
cause the Constantinople Government is powerless and 
Asiatic Turkey is mostly held by Nationalists who refuse 
to submit to the terms dictated by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. So in order not to keep the country longer in sus- 
pense the tri-partite agreement has now been made pub- 
lic in advance of the designated date. 

The publication of the agreement merely in the main 
confirms what has previously been surmized from the 
actions of the three powers as to their respective shares 
in the old Ottoman empire. France gets Syria, Cilicia and 
western Kurdistan. Italy gets the Adalia district and the 
Heraclea coal basin. The British sphere is undefined, but 
must be assumed to comprize at least Mesopotamia for 
France has relinquished the Mosul oil region which, under 
the secret treaty concluded during the war, fell into the 


Alexandropol 


French sphere. The process of readjustment in accordance 
with this new agreement has been going on for some 
months. The British troops in Cilicia have been displaced 
by French. Prince Feisal, who set himself up as King of 
all Syria, has been expelled from Damascus by the French 
troops without protest from Great Britain, altho he was a 
British protégé. The Italians have already occupied south- 
ern Anatolia. The British have strengthened ‘their hold on 
the Mesopotamian valley in spite of the opposition of the 
Arabs of that region and of the anti-expansions at home. 

The preamble of the secret treaty of Sevres states its 
purpose as follows: 


Being anxious to help Turkey develop her resources and to 
avoid the international rivalries which have obstructed these 
objects in the past, and being desirous to meet the request of 
the Turkish Government that it receive necessary assistance 
in the reorganization of justice, the finances, the gendarmerie 
and of the police, in the protection of religious, racial and lin- 
guistic minorities, and the economic development of the country ; 
considering that the autonomy or eventual independence of 
Kurdistan has been recognized by them, and that it is desirable 
with a view to facilitating the development of that country and 
make provision for any assistance it may require in its adminis- 
tration and to avoid international rivalries in such matters; 
recognizing the respective special interests of Italy in southern 
Anatolia and of France in Cilicia and the western part of Kur- 
distan bordering on Syria, up to Jezire-ibn-Omar, as these areas 


_are hereafter defined, the British, Italian and French govern- 


ments have agreed upon the following: 

According to the treaty the three powers shall share 
equally in all international commissions, present and 
future, and shall contribute equal capital to the railroads 
running thru Turkey from Constantinople toward Bagdad. 
The mandatory powers for territories detached from Tur- 
key shall likewise have equal rights. It is stipulated that 
non-signatofy powers shall have free access to the various 
areas for commercial and economic territories. 

It is further announced that France and Great Britain 
have agreed on various points involved in the Turkish 
treaty, especially in relation to Constantinople. The presi- 
dency of the international council for the government of 
Constantinople shall for the first two years be held by a 
British admiral. A Freshman will head the Financial Com- 
mission and an Italian will head the Railroad Commission. 
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Living Memorials to Our Dead 
By Phillip Hettleman 


Every small city in the United States 
faces the serious problem of provid- 
ing wholesome recreation for the youth 
within its borders, if it desires them to 
become useful citizens. A Memorial 
Community Building, to be erected in 
the honor of its fallen heroes, is the 
way Goldsboro, N. C., and Wayne 
County intend to solve this problem. 

In September, 1918, Harold S. But- 
tenheim, editor of the American City, 
conceived the idea of building com- 
munity houses as a form of memorial 
to those who made the supreme sac- 
rifice. Already over 300 cities have 
definitely decided to construct some 
building ranging from a hospital to a 
theater as some form of memorial. Of 
these, 248 are to be community build- 
ings and the Bureau of Memorial 
Buildings reported recently that the 
plans of Wayne County’s Memorial 
Building to be erected at Goldsboro are 
the best in the United States, that have 
so far come to its attention. 

An experienced architect was early 
called on the scene. It was estimated 
that the cost of constructing the build- 
ing would be $200,000, while $50,000 
would be required to purchase the lot, 
making the total cost one-quarter of 
a million dollars. 

The first recommendation was a me- 
morial hall. On its walls the names of 
all the Wayne County boys who saw 
service were to be inscribed, and pro- 
visions were to be made for other 
records and trophies. This provision is 
a vital one because the building is es- 
sentially a memorial, and tributes to 


the men in service should receive first 
consideration. 

The Wayne County Memorial Build- 
ing is to contain a largd auditorium 
seating 1500 people, which will have a 
modern stage with proper equipment. 
It will have a public comfort room with 
suitable toilet facilities. This room is 
to be under the supervision of a nurse 
who is to take care of the small 
children while the mother is on her 
shopping tour. Such a room will serve 
in many ways, since many out of town 
people will be afforded a proper place 
to make their quarters while in the 
city. 

In no section of the country is the 
need of books greater than in the 
South. The reading room provided for 
in the proposed building will prove a 
big factor in promoting the reading 
habit in the “moonlight school” stu- 
dents as well as among the young 
people. Another important feature of 
the memorial building is its up-to-date 
gymnasium and swimming pool. There 
are also rooms for games in the base- 
ment, and on one side of the gym- 
nasium will be a bowling alley. 

Social organizations had much to do 
with the winning of the war, and it is 
only right that they should receive 
proper consideration in a_ building 
which is much the result of their 
work. Also by having the community 
building serve as the meeting place for 
public spirited gatherings, all classes 
of citizens are attracted to its doors. 
The Wayne County memorial will be 
the future home of the Chamber of 


Commerce, the Red Cross, and many 
civic and charitable organizations. Nor 
has the housewife been disregarded in 
the arrangements. In the basement 
there is to be a lunch room and kitch- 
enette. Meals are to be served from 
time to time, and various organizations 
will have a suitable place to prepare 
their smokers and banquets. 








Some Border Towns 


Arizmo, Arizona-New Mexico. 
Calada, California-Nevada. 
Calexico, California-Mexico. 

(In the Mexican half of the town 
the order is reversed and it is 
called Mexicali.) 

Calneva, California-Nevada. 
Calvada, California-Nevada. 
Calzona, California-Arizona. 
Colmex, Colorado-New Mexico. 
Coluta, Colorado-Utah. 
Delmar, Delaware-Maryland. 
Kanorado, Kansas-Colorado. 
Kenova, Kentucky-Ohio-West 
ginia. 
Mondak, Montana-North Dakota. 
Monida, Montana-Idaho. 
Penmar, Pennsylvania-Maryland. 
Sylmar, Pennsylvania-Maryland. 
Texarkana, Texas-Arkansas. 
Texico, Texas-New Mexico. 
Texla, Texas-Louisiana. 
Uvada, Utah-Nevada. 
Virgilina, Virginia-North Carolina. 
Wyocolo, Wyoming-Colorado. 
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The Skin Game 


The value of furs imported into the 
United States during 1920 will, it is 
estimated by the National City Bank 
of New York, amount to no less than 
$125,000,000. This is just the cost to 
the importer; by the time the furs 
have passed thru all stages to the ul- 
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In this community building it is proposed to honor the soldiers and sailors of Goldsboro, North Carolina, who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the World War. Here will be incorporated an auditorium, reading room, gymnasium, swimming pool, Red Cross room 
and a nursery in which to leave the babies while busy mothers shop. A monument to the dead to give happiness to the living is 
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a high-hearted aim worthy of note 
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timate consumer they will probably 
cost at least $500,000,000. The Ameri- 
can may complain of hard times and 
high prices, but he is evidently willing 
to invest a lot in luxuries. The aver- 
age annual value of imported furs 
during the decade before the Great 
War was only about $20,000,000, or 
less than one-sixth of what the im- 
porters are paying now. 

This $125,000,000 worth of furs was 
taken from about 175,000,000 animals 
from all parts of the world. London is 
the greatest of fur markets and sends 
us nearly a fourth of our fur imports, 
but we also get shipments directly 
from Canada, Australia, China, Japan 
and Siberia. Rabbit skins are the most 
numerous single type. In 1919 of 144,- 
255,000 fur skins of all types no 
less than 114,819,000 were hare and 
rabbit skins, and this year the propor- 
tion will be much the same tho the 
total number will probably -be greater. 
Next in value to the rabbit skin im- 
ports come, in order of importance, 
fox, squirrel, beaver, marten, muskrat 
and moleskins. But many other ani- 
mals enter into the fur trade; even the 
common house cat furnishes about a 
million skins- a year, chiefly from 
Russia and Holland. 


Our Elastic Skulls 


The average human skull is of great- 
er elasticity than one would imagine 
to be possible. Indeed, we are assured 
by competent authori- 
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Rate of Increase in Population 


of United States by Decades 
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Are We Reaching Our Growth 


By William B. Bailey 
Professor of Practical Philanthropy at Yale University 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the population of the continent of the 
United States on January 21, 1920, as 
105,683,108. This figure was based 
upon an actual count of 85 per cent of 
the population. The final figures prob- 
ably will not be far different from 
those at present announced. The chart 
shows the rate of increase in the popu- 
lation of this country by decades from 
1790 down to 1920. From 1790 to 1820 
the immigration to this country was 
small and most of the growth was due 
to the natural increase of the popula- 
tion which seemed 





ties, it may be com- 
pressed laterally in diam- 
eter by a blow or pres- 
sure applied at the cen- 
ter of area at right 
angles to the surface at 
that point by one and 
one-half centimeters, or 
about six-tenths of an 
inch, recovering its or- 
iginal diameter and 
form without any break- 
age. 

The substance of 
which our bones are 
made is so highly resist- 
ant that a cylindrical 
piece of it only one 
square centimeter, or 
-00155 square inches in 
area, that is, only 1.128 
millimeters, or .044 
inches in diameter, 
shows a tensile strength 
of sixteen kilograms, 
or thirty-three pounds 
avoirdupois. This is cal- 
culating on the basis of 
about 21,300 pounds per 
square inch. 

A similar example of hardwood test- 
ed in the same manner held only ten 
kilograms, from which circumstance it 
appears that bone possesses 50 per 
cent more tensile strength than wood 
does. 

A single bone fiber is shown in an 
exhibition abroad supporting a weight 
of five kilograms, or eleven pounds 
avoirdupois, the weight of a healthy 
young baby. 
































to have amounted to 
about 3 per cent per 
annum. From 1840 
to 1850 there was 
a considerable in- 
crease in the rate of 
growth occasioned 
by the tremendous 
immigration from 
Ireland and  Ger- 
many about the mid- 
dle of this decade. 
This immigration 
continued to be quite 
large down to the 

















© Underwova & Under wove 
NEW USES FOR GAS MASKS 
The man who watches over the wireless 
tower as well as he who kills rats avails 
himself of the protection offered by the 
gas mask of the soldier 


Civil War. The great drop in the decade 
1860 to 1870 is due, of course to the 
Civil War with its accompanying mor- 
tality and stoppage of immigration for 
several years. The enumeration in 
1870 was rather unsatisfactory and 
the decrease may have been somewhat 
exaggerated on this account. From 
1870 to 1880 we get a rebound near to 
the point reached prior to 1860. From 
that period the rate of increase has 
steadily diminished with the exception 
of the decade 1900 to 1910, when theree 
was a very slight increase. 

Not only was the rate of increase 
from 1910 to 1920 lower than in any 
previous census period, but the actual 
increase in numbers of the population 
was smaller by over two millions than 
in the previous decade. These figures 
are brought out clearly in the accom- 
panying table. 


Census 

Year. Population. Increase. Per Cent. 
1920 105,683,108 18,710,842 14.9 
1910 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 
1900 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 
1890 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.3 
1880 50,155,783 11,597,412 30.1 
1870 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.6 
1860 31,448,321 8,251,445 35.6 
1850 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 
1840 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 
1830 12,866,020 3,227,567 33.5 
1820 9,638,453 2,398,572 33.1 
1810 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 
1800 5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 
1790 3,929,214 


see eeeee see 


The causes of the slow rate of in- 
crease during the past decade are not 
hard to see. Immigration practically 
ceased with 1914 and there was 
considerable emigration to the al- 
lied countries. The influenza _ epi- 
demic was more fatal in total deaths 
than any other similar catastrophe 
in this country. In addition the loss 
of life due to the war must be con- 
sidered. Of course the toll from bat- 
tle in this country did not begin to ap- 
_proximate that in some European 
countries. Mr. C. Déring has estimated 
the loss of actual or potential lives 
from the world war at thirty-five mil- 
lions. In France the birthrate declined 
from 18.3 per thousand population in 
our population caused by excess of 
births over deaths seems to be about 1 
per cent. It is apparent that this annual 
rate of increase, therefore, is only 
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about a third as great as it was a cen- 
tury ago. It is unwise to try to look too 
far into the future, but it seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that we can ever 
again expect an increase in the popu- 
lation of this country as rapid as that 
previous to the Civil War. . 
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© Keystone View 
EVERY LITTLE WIGGLE HAS A MEANING 
ALL ITS OWN 
By such signs as these the Austrian tramp 
is told of good eating or warned against 
fierce dogs or work 






































Curiosities 


In the interior of an ordinary 
there is about a mile of wire. 
e+ 
A five-carat diamond costs on the average 
$35 to produce. It may sell for $3500. 
++ 


piano 


The New York Board of Education has 
established special classes to cure lisping. 
++ 


Twenty-five feet is the measured step 
of the world’s champion race horse, “Man- 
o’-War,” when in action. 

+ 

The people of India speak about 150 
different languages and are divided into 
43 distinct nationalities, 

++ 


“Fatty” Arbuckle, the film humorous, 
owns a $25,000 Pierce-Arrow car, said to 
be the most expensive in the world. 

es 


There are 31,000 students at Columbia 
University this year. This is the largest 
university enrollment ever recorded in 
history. 

++ 

A Massachusetts man, injured in the 
spine, had fourteen inches of cow’s rib 
successfully substituted for the parts of 
his backbone removed during the operation. 

++ 


The New York Aquarium has used the 
same sea water since 1907. Jt has been 
kept pure by continuous filtration with 
sand filters having a daily capacity of 
300,000 gallons. 

+ 

The village of Martigny, Switzerland, 
was recently struck by a glacier flood 
which smashed the water works and left 
the inhabitants nothing to drink but wine 
and beer for several weeks. 

es 


Five million miles of copper wire are 
used in New York’s telephone system. This 
length is sufficient to circle the world, pass 
thru space to the moon, circle that body 
and return to earth twenty-one times. 

*e* 


Fifty years ago there were no rabbits 
im Australia. Then these were sent out 
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© Keystone View 


In Austria those who won’t work but wish 
to sleep and-eat have a sign language by 
which they “tip off” their members as to 
places where the hay is soft or pie instead 
of dry bread is dispensed with coffee 


from London. Forty years later 25,000,000 
frozen rabbits and 96,000,000 rabbit skins 
were exported to Europe from Australia. 
ee 
A New York paper estimates that in a 
year the average Bostonian eats two and 
five-sevenths times his hight in baked 
beans, estimating the hight of an average 
bean pot at ten inches and the hight of 
the average Bostonian at five and a half 
feet. 
es 
Within one month after the American 
Red Cross opened its milk distributing 
station for ailing babies at Elbassan, Al- 
bania, the workers in charge of the station 
found that 50 per cent of the “babies” 
served with the precious liquid were over 
twenty-one years of age. 


Smokeless Coal 


A new smokeless preparation of coal 
has been invented, according to an an- 
nouncement made at a convention of 
the American Chemical Society in 
Chicago. 

Carbocoal, as the new fuel is called, 
is a bituminous coal which has been 
changed into a smokeless fuel re- 
sembling anthracite. It is prepared by 
crushing the soft coal and carbonizing 
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it at a relatively low temperature of 
900 degrees Fahrenheit. The coal is 
carried out in a horizontal retort about 
seven feet in diameter and twenty feet 
long, lined with carborundum. The 
coal is continually stirred and moved 
slowly thru the retort by means of 
paddles mounted on two heavy steel 
shafts running lengthwise thru the re- 
tort. Each retort has a capacity of 
about a ton an hour, the Clinchfield 
plant being equipped with twenty-four 
of these retorts. Carbonization of the 
coal in this manner yields about twice 
as much tar as is obtained from the or- 
dinary coking process, but the semi- 
coke obtained is quite soft and friable. 
It can be used directly under the boiler 
of a power plant or put into a gas 
producer, but is not in good shape to 
market as a general fuel for domestic 
and industrial use. In the “Carbocoal 
Process” the soft semi-coke is ground, 
briquetted with pitch, and the briquets 
then carbonized for about six hours at 
1800 degrees Fahrenheit. The effect of 
this high temperature carbonization is 
to render the briquets hard, dense and 
smokeless—quite unlike any other fuel 
on the market. A further substantial 
yield of by-products is obtained dur- 
ing the second carbonization, so that 
the “Carbocoal Process” represents a 
very economical method of producing 
a smokeless fuel from bituminous coal. 
The high yield of oils obtained is also 
of great importance in view of the 
rapidly diminishing supplies of petro- 
leum in the United States and the 
enormous growth of industries which 
use oil products such as gasoline, motor 
spirits, lubricating oils and fuel oil. 

The first commercial plant manufac- 
turing the new fuel was put into oper- 
ation at Clinchfield, Virginia, in June, 
1920, with a capacity of five hundred 
tons of coal a day from which 350 
tons of the fuel are made. The process 
was developed by the International 
Coal Products Corporation of New 
York. After five years of experimental 
work at Irvington, New Jersey, the 
large scale commercial plant at Clinch- 
field was established. 
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Burglars and footpads, attention! These girls are being taught how to deal with you! 

A Newark department store has hired the services of a professional boxer to teach 

the girls in its employ the art of self defense. This photograph shows the girls going 
thru their daily setting-up drill before entering the ring 
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A New Kind o£ 
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Loose Leaf—Always Up-to-Date 


S your old Atlas like last year’s newspaper—hopelessly out- 
of-date? Does the world it shows no longer exist? 
Today we are living in a NEW World! The whole map 

has been made over by the War and by other important 
developments everywhere. 

But you need never again have an out-of-date Atlas—for 
here is a New Kind of Atlas—an Atlas that can be kept up-to- 
date—that keeps pace with the world—that need not get 
behind the times! Out of the chaos follow- 


pages of maps and index, four hundred pages of timely, authen- 
tic, comprehensive knowledge about the world of today. 


Keep Pace With the World 


You need this wonderful new kind of Atlas now—to keep in 
touch with the big world issues—to understand international 
affairs—to read your newspaper intelligently—to carry on con- 
versation with well-informed people. You need it to broaden 
your business outlook—to follow the course 





mg the war comes the NEW WORLD 
Loose Leaf ATLAS, bringing before you 
the whole new world of today, showing 
the alterations on the map, the new nations 
that have been born, the new developments 
that have left their mark on the map 
everywhere. 


The New World Loose-Leaf 


ATLAS is kept 
Here is the Atlas that is absolutely up- 
to-date now, and that will continue to be 


Map Service Free for Two Years 


The NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS 
will be kept up-to-date for two years with- . ns . 
out charge. After that continuous map day. And you will need this Atlas in the 
service can still be obtained for a very 
nominal subscription fee. 


Twice each year new maps will be issued 

to cover all changes that have occurred in 

every part of the world. These revised 

maps are simply inserted in the Loose Leaf 

Binder in place of the old maps. In this 

Atlas way The NEW WORLD Loose- Leaf 

i constantly up-to-date, 

abreast of current developments—political, 
economic, commercial, and industrial. 


of trade at home and abroad. Children 
need it to visualize history and the great 
war—to learn about the new world of to- 


future to keep you informed of world 
changes everywhere which will be recorded 
by the Up-to-Date Map Service. 

This Service (as explained above) you 
will receive for two years without charge. 
Think what this will mean to you! As 
Mr. O. P. Austin, Statistician of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, says, “Sel- 
dofn a day passes that I do not use this 





up-to-date. Here is the Atlas that every 
home needs in these times of progress and expansion. 

If the world never changed, no atlas would ever grow out 
of date. But with events moving as rapidly and as suddenly as 
they are, new atlases soon must become obsolete. Even the 
New World Atlas would be far behind the times if no provision 
was made for keeping it always up-to-date. That is why we 
made it Loose Leaf. 

It is the only method by which atlases can be kept perman- 
ently abreast of developments, of changes political and 
economic, of advances in commerce, of new discoveries and 
explorations. 

The NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS brings you a wealth 
of new information about every place in the world—it shows 
in detail every country of the earth—every political division. 
And in addition it gives a vast fund of interesting facts dealing 
with such features as climate, vegetation, natural resources, 
trade routes, races, population, history. Here are four hundred 


Atlas in my office work, and these particu- 
lar (new) maps I have found very useful, and must have them 
to keep the copy which is in my office down to date. I am a 
great believer in the ‘Loose-Leaf’ system.” 


As Timely As Your Newspaper 


Here is the Atlas you have been waiting for! You need not 
wait until additional settlements have been made in the map, 
for this bigs New Kind of Atlas keeps pace with the world— 
shows changes in the map whenever and wherever they occur. 
It enables you to interpret current events—it gives you a timely 
grasp of the national and international issues of the day—it 
enables you to talk intelligently about the present situation in 
foreign lands. 

In this rapidly-moving day and age no home should be without the 
NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS—it is a wonderful help to every 
one who wants to keep informed of what is going on in the world— 
to keep pace with the world’s changes. Let us tell you ALL about this 
wonderful, large-sized Atlas. 











Mail Coupon for Interesting Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adequate 
idea of what the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS 
is and all that it contains, of the valuable special fea- 
tures it offers to every-one wishing to keep pace with 
the world—in history, economics, business and _ trade, 
and international expansion. But a handsome booklet 
has been prepared which tells the whole fascinating 
story. It is profusely illustrated and is full of inter- 
esting facts, and you will find it one of the most at- 
tractive booklets you have ever seen or read. 

We will gladly send you a copy of “Keeping Pace 
with the World” without any cost or obligation on your 


part. Simply send the coupon below, and you will re- 
ceive the booklet by return mail. Let us suggest that 
you do this now, while the matter is before you, as you 
do not want to overlook the opportunity of learning 
about this wonderful New Kind of Atlas, and how 
only $1 puts it into your home and small monthly pay- 
ments quickly make it yours. Send no money. Just 
mail coupon NOW for this valuable and interesting 
booklet, ‘“‘Keeping Pace with the World.” 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Dept. 17TB Chicago, Ill. 








inches. Maps of a 





A Few of the Great Features 


Four hundred pages of maps and text, size of page 13% by 19% 
h i the nations, territories and islands of the world 
revised to date. Detail maps of important cities and harbors. Physical 
— of the world and of continents. Language map of Europe. Large- 
scale map of the Western Front. Large-scale map of the Italian Front. 
Sixteen pages of Historical Maps showing the development of all parts 
of the world from ancient times, with dates of wars and treaties. 
Exploration maps of the North and South Poles. Two double-page 
maps of the United States. Economic map of U. S., showing forest 
Preserves, mining fields, cattle-raising districts, etc. Key m 
showing States, Parcel Post Units, Standard Time Zones. 
Map of U. S., Oii and Gas Map of U. S. Separate Indexes to all maps, 
giving location of towns and latest population figures for the United States. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Dept. 17TB Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me, without cost or 
obligation on my part, the new book- 
let, ‘‘Keeping Pace with the World.” 


Name 
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CHAMBERLIN 





| METAL WEATHER ST | 
be INCE meer eS | 


Don’t Risk the 
Danger and Dis- 
comfort of a 
Draughty House 


Shoveling in the Coal 
Won’t Make Comfort 





ORCING the furnace is costly 
and of little benefit when icy 
currents of air are sifting in, 
and heat is being forced out through 
cracks around doors and windows. 


The solution lies in the installation 
of the Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips. They effectively seal up 
these cracks and stop the draughts 
that make your home chilly and en- 
danger the health of your family. 
They enable you to heat your house 
evenly and comfortably at a con- 
siderable saving of fuel. They shut 
out dampness, germ laden dust and 
dirt—your home stays clean longer. 
They even exclude noises. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
have been the standard for 27 years. 
Chamberlin has a permanent service 
organization with branches in prin- 
cipal cities where weather strip ex- 
perts are stationed to give immediate 
installation and adjustment service. 


It is to your advantage to know all 
the facts about this Chamberlin 
Weather Strip service before you in- 
stall Weather Strips. 


Send Now for Our Interest- 
ing Weather Strip Booklet 


Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip 
Company 
604 Dinan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Sales and Service Branches 
In Principal Cities 
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and this allowance has recently been 
‘added to to meet the increased cost of 
living due to the war. This Act, good 
as it was, by no means achieved what 
the Labor Party hoped for. Efforts 
were made to get the age reduced to 
sixty-five and to make the income 
limit higher; a great attempt was also 
made by Labor members of the House 
of Commons to obtain the removal of 
a particularly uncalled for clause dis- 
qualifying any person who had, even 
if only on one occasion, been in receipt 
of Poor Law relief; this unhappy 
blemish, I am glad to say, was removed 
three years later. It is a very notable 
fact that nearly a million veterans in 
the Labor Movement were enjoying 
free pensions to the amount of £11,- 
000,000 per year, over nine in every ten 
being in receipt of the full pension of 
five shillings a week, before the Gov- 
ernment’s measure became law. 

One of the most important move- 
ments towards the creation of a better 
state of affairs in Industrial England 
was the formation of a Royal Com- 
mission on Poor Laws and Relief of 
Distress, and as another evidence of 
the progress of the Labor Movement, 
it may be remarked incidentally that 
Labor was very well represented on 
the Commission. 

Poverty is such a big social evil and 
the source of so many other big social 
evils that it is astounding it should 
have been so long allowed to drift un- 
der a relief administration that experi- 
ence proved had nothing to recommend 
it and which utterly failed to solve the 
problem. For over eighty years the 
only important change made in the 
organization of Poor Law Relief was 
the absorption of the. Poor Law Com- 
missioners, in 1871, by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, thus bringing the sys- 
tem under the responsibility of the 
Government. The faults of this coun- 
try’s Poor Law administration were 
many; some of them were disgraceful, 
but the biggest criticism which can 
possibly be made against it is that it 
failed, miserably, to put an end to pau- 
perism. Twenty years ago there were 
735,388 paupers in England and 
Wales; ten years ago their number 
had grown to 916,377. 

In England and Wales in 1911, 
106,642 deaths were registered as hav- 
ing taken place in poor law institu- 
tions, workhouses, infirmaries, schools, 
hospitals and asylums, or 20.11 per 
cent of the total deaths; the propor- 
tion during the ten years immediately 
| preceding averaged 17.88 per cent and 
of these 55,570 occurred in workhouses, 
38,899 in hospitals, and 10,636 in luna- 
tic asylums. In London, in 1911, four 
persons .in every ten died in the work- 
house, hospital or lunatic asylum. 

The Commission to consider the Poor 
| Laws was appointed in 1905 and its re- 
| port, which did not appear until four 

years later, was a stupendous docu- 
| ment. The Commissioners were in 

hearty agreement as to the necessity 
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What British Labor Wants 


(Continued from page 259). 


of reform, but they were divided as to 
the best means of carrying it out and 
therefore two reports—the majority 
and the minority—were presented. Both 
reports emphatically condemned the 
methods hitherto adopted of dealing 
with the poor, and in particular they 
condemned the system of relief work. 
The Commission’s investigation clearly 
showed the uselessness and folly of 
treating unemployment as an unfore- 
seen emergency instead of a normal 
and recurring incident in industrial 
life. Of the recommendations made in 
the two reports, a couple have since 
been adopted—the formation of Labor 
Exchanges and the institution of in- 
surance against unemployment. 

Labor Bureaus have existed in this 
country for upwards of twenty years 
but for the most part their existence 
was in connection with the relief of 
distress. The Unemployed’ Workman 
Act of 1905 gave the power to estab- 
lish Labor Exchanges but only one 
body in England, the Central (Unem- 
ployed) Body for London made an 
great use of it. This body established 
a system of Metropolitan Employment 
Exchanges and when the Labor Ex- 
changes Act came into force it had a 
list of twenty offices and during the 
preceding twelve months had filled 
30,580 vacancies for employment. 

The Unemployed Workman Act ex- 
pressly required that wherever a Dis- 
tress Committee was not established 
the Council of every County and 
County Borough should appoint a spe- 
cial Committee to investigate the con- 
ditions of the labor market by means 
of Labor Exchanges and to establish 
or assist such Exchanges within its own 
area. As was pointed out in the min- 
ority Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, such a network of Labor Ex- 
changes, covering the whole kingdom, 
would have afforded, as the experience 
of the metropolitan Exchanges demon- 
strated, valuable information both to 
unemployed workmen and to local au- 
thorities dealing with the problem. 
Unfortunately this provision of the Act 
was ignored by the local Government 
Boards and was, with the exception of 
London and three places in Scotland, 
not put into operation. 

The Labor Exchanges Act was passed 
in 1909 and the Exchanges were’ es- 
tablished by the Board of Trade, the 
first being opened in 1910; two hun- 
dred and sixty-one were in operation 
by the end of the following year. The 
total volume of work performed by the 
Exchanges (the title of which was 
altered four years ago to Employment 
Exchanges) may be illustrated by the 
fact that in the year ended July 13th, 
1917, the total number of registrations 
was 3,511,318 while the number of va- 
eancies notified was 2,009,731, of 


which 1,578,497 were filled by the Ex- 
changes from applicants upon their 
registers; of this last number 388,450 
were found working in districts other 
than those in which they were living. 

















The Kna 
Talkin 


N nearly every group of men there is 


one good talker. He is always the 

leader. Convincing talkers are the 

dominating leaders of every business. 
Here’s how you can learn the principle of 
convincing .speech in one evening and rise 
quickly to leadership. 

I wonder if you would have felt as 
elated as I did. A man whose name you 
would know instantly—a power in the 
financial world—had granted me an inter- 


view. I wanted him to tell me the secret 
of his great success. Put yourself in my 
place if you can, and imagine yourself 
seated before this multi-millionaire, chat- 


ting with him about his boyhood, his start 
in business and his meteoric rise. 

He was the biggest man I had yet inter- 
viewed in the hope of getting a real “half- 
Nelson” on the illusive “secret of success.” 
1 had half expected to hear theysame old 
story about “honesty, hard work and stick- 
to-itiveness.” So you can imagine my sur- 
prise when he said that his success was 
due primarily to one thing. To use his 
own words: 

“If you should ask me what advice I 
would give every young-man in business, I 
would say, ‘Learn to talk convincingly.’ 
All success in business is built upon get- 
ting others to think and do as you wish— 
in getting the willing co-operation and loyal 
support of other men. And the only way 
this can be had is through becoming a con- 
vincing talker. 

“There is no ability which will bring 
success to a man so quickly as the ability 
to talk convincingly.” 

And the more men 
I see who have made 





Can You Do This? 


Can you talk as| their marks in_ the 
well in public as | world, the more I 
at home? realize that he was 

Can you get fi- right. They are all 
nancial backing | Convincing talkers. 
whens you want it? With their mastery 
Can you win con- | of words, their ability 
fidence, friendship, to talk convincingly, 
love through your and with the dominat- 
s, eech? ing influence of their 

Can you make speech, they have swept 
people listen when away all barriers and 
you talk? have attained success. 

Can you hold your It is no figure of 
hearers spell bound ? speech, but fact, to 


Can you give hu- say that the great men 


morous, extempora- have talked themselves 
neous talks? to success. 

Can you address Many a man_ who 
any size audience deserves success is be- 
from one to thou- ing held back because 
sands? he cannot express his 


thoughts pnd ideas in 
strong, convincing 
speech. Many of us de- 
serve a greater salary 
than we are getting. 


Can you get up 
and talk, any time, 
any place without 
nervousness ? 
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You may have a wonderful ability—a genius 
for your work—which is not being rewarded 
because you can’t put your ideas into speech 
that convinces. Do not let this handicap hold 
you back another day from the success that is 
rightfully yours. When the time comes—and 
opportunity is always at hand—you can be 
ready to get up and put your thoughts into 
speech, the sheer force and conviction of which 
will mark you as a leader. 

This knack of talking convincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people 
are afraid to express their thoughts; they know 
the humiliation of talking to people and ob- 
taining in answer a casual nod, or a curt 
“yes” or “no.” But when you can ta.x con- 
vincingly, it’s different. When you talk, people 
listen to you. 

When you have acquired the knack of talk- 
ing convincingly, it’s easy to get people to do 
anything you want them to do. You can get 
special attention from anyone, from a _ hotel 
clerk up to a millionaire, You can make others 
see your point of view, think as you do, and 
carry out your slightest wish. 

And again, it helps in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social suc- 
cess. At social affairs you will always find that 
a convincing talker is the center of attraction 
and that people go out of their way to “make 
up” to him. Talk convincingly and no man— 
no matter who he is—will ever treat you with 
cold, unresponsive indifference. Instead, you 
will instantly “get under his skin.” Talk con- 
vincingly and any man—even a stranger—will 
treat you like an old pal and will literally “take 
the shirt off his back” to please you. 

*You can get almost anything you want if 
you know how to talk convincingly enough. 
You’ve noticed that in business, ability alone 
does not always count. Many a man of real 
ability, who cannot express himself well, is out- 
distanced by a man of mediocre ability who 
knows how to talk convincingly. There’s no 
getting away from it, to get ahead—to get what 
your ability entitles you to, you’ve got to know 
how to talk convincingly. 

You have seen or read about scores of courses 
which claimed to teach convincing speaking. 
You have often thought you would like to take 
advantage of them and master this knack of 
powerful speech. Possibly you have investi- 
gated a few of them. But you have always 
found one of two things. Either the course 
in question dealt almost entirely with oratory— 
for which you have no use—oy else you discov- 
ered that the price was entirely beyond what 
you wish to pay for such training. 

But here at last is a wonderful new method 
of teaching the principles of convincing speech. 
It is not instruction in oratory or the use of 
high-sounding words. But it shows you in one 
evening the principles of talking your way to a 
better position, more salary and ‘success. And 
the price—not twenty, thirty or forty dollars 
—but FIVE. 

Not one cent in advance. 
free for five days. Then if you want to keep 
it, send five dollars. If you do not want it, 
send it back and you are not out a penny. We 
take all the risk. Send no money. Merely 


You examine it 


mail the coupon and the complete course goes 
to you at once. 








Convincingly 


This course was written by Dr. F. H. Law, 
for thirty years a lecturer, and an authority on 
speech. When you receive Dr. Law’s course, 
it will be just the same as if you were in per- 
sonal contact with Dr. Law, getting the benefit 
of his advice and instruction. 

In one evening you will get the secret of talk- 
ing convincingly. You will learn exactly how 
to secure complete attention to whatever you 
are saying; how to make your words forceful 
and convincing. 

You will learn why talking has always seemed 
something to be dreaded whereas it is really 
the simplest thing in the world to get up and 
talk. You will learn, at once, the art of listen- 
ing, the value of silence, and the power of brev- 
ity. You will quickly learn how and when to 
use humor with telling effect. 

But perhaps the most wonderful thing about 
the lessons are the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to meet 
every condition. You will find that there is a 
knack in making oral reports to your superiors; 
a right and a wrong way to present com- 
plaints, to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

The course contains some wonderful pointers 
about how to give opinions, how to answer 
complaints, how to ask the bank for a loan, 
how to ask for extensions. Another thing that 
will strike you with force is that, instead of 
antagonizing people when you don’t agree with 
them, you will learn how to bring them around 
to your way of thinking in the most pleasant 
sort of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there are chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to find material for talk- 
ing and speaking, how to talk to friends, how 
to talk to servants, and how to talk to children. 

This wopderful training will so enlarge your 
vocabulary that you will be able to coilect the 
exact words you want and use them with con- 
fidence at all times. 

Many men have risen to leadership through 
the use of Dr. Law’s wonderful course, “‘Mas- 
tery of Speech.” It may be your “open sesame” 
to a big success. If you doenot want it you 
cannot lose a cent. Don’t send any money in 
advance, Just mail the coupon. The whole 
course goes to you at once. Remember what 
the multi-millionaire said: 

“There is no ability which will bring success 
to a man so quickly as the ability to talk con- 
vincingly.” 

Strike out now with a strong determination 
for your success. Mail the coupon today. 


Free Examination Coupon 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
You may send me Dr. Law’s course, “Mastery 
of Speech.” I will either remail the entire 
course to you within five days afier i:s receipt 


or send you $5.00 in full payment for the 
course. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 
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Write today for 
our book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” to- 
come gether with a 
“ Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


| ity Mellin’s Food Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Maleolm cA. SundersdorfeW.Philo., Pa. 
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Some accountants know exactly what their ac- 
counting systems demand in the way of record- 
ing forms, others have only a general idea of 
the proper rulings for their bookkeeping de- 
partments. In either casea brief examination 
| of the National “Good Forms’’ pamphlet will 
quickly identify the proper items and locate 
them in the regular National Catalogs. 





By sending for one of these National “Finding 
Lists’’ you will greatly conserve the time of 
yourself and your stationer. Keep this booklet 
in your desk drawer; select your requirements 
at your leisure and order by number from your 
local dealer. Every buyer of blank books and 
loose leaf devices should have a “Good Forms’’ 
folder in his possession. 


Send for a free copy of “‘GOOD FORMS FOR RECORD MAKING’”’ 
showing hundreds of ready ruled and printed forms for accounting. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 


14 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The number of separate individuals 
for whom employment was found was 
| 1,851,406. 

The organization of the Exchanges 
| provides a ready means of bringing a 
demand for labor from any part of the 
| United Kingdom into touch immediate- 
|ly with a supply in any other part. 
| If vacancies canot be filled locally, par- 
ticulars are first sent to the group of 
neighboring Exchanges; if they still 
remain unfilled, particulars are sent to 
headquarters and then transmitted 
|immediately in the form of a confi- 
dential daily “newspaper” to all Ex- 
changes in the country. 

The difficulty which workers would 
often experience in finding the railway 
| fare to work at a distance is overcome 
| by the issue of railway warrants to 
|the Exchanges, subject to an under- 
taking by the workman or his prospec- 
tive employer guaranteeing the return 
of the advance. 

Boys and girls under the age of 
seventeen are dealt with in a special 
department and Juvenile Employment 
Committees have been set up in one 
hundred and fifty-three areas. Of the 
| vacancies filled by men the largest num- 
bers have proved to be in building, 
|metals, engineering and ship-building, 
|transport and general labor. For 
| women the bulk of the vacancies are 
'in domestic (outdoor) service, the 
| preparation and sale of food and 
| drink, textiles and dress. 

It is highly worthy of record that 
| these Employment Exchanges are na- 
| tional, voluntary, free and neutral as 
between employers and _ employed. 
Much should be done in course of time 
by these Establishments in the work 
of abolishing casual labor and in the 
guidance, in conjunction with local 
education authorities, of boys and girls 
in the choice of careers thus diverting 
the stream of juvenile labor away from 
overcrowded industries. 

(To be continued) 





Beef and Bouquets 
(Continued from page 261) 
sanitary, nobody who purchased meat 
from a butcher shop could have any 
assurance that he was getting de- 
cent food at a fair price. United States 
Government inspection, to which all 
the packers doing an interstate busi- 
ness are now subject, stamps every 
pound of their meat sold as clean, safe 

and good. 

A few ilustrations of by-product sal- 
vage: Horns and hoofs go into buttons, 
combs, hairpins, knife or cane or um- 
brella handles. Dried blood is used as 
blood meal in stock food, as a plaster 
retardent in stucco, and as fertilizer 
on account of its high ammonia con- 
tent. Hides are sold to tanners, hide 
fats rendered into tallow, hide trim- 
mings made into glue. Hair and tails 
go to brushmakers and upholsterers. 
Hair screenings help to make mortar. 
Bone marrow is extracted and melted 
into an edible product. Thyroid, pitui- 
tary and suprarenal glands are saved 
on orders of the pharmaceutical trade. 
Lungs and heart valves are rendered 
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into tallow. Ground bone is used in the 
case-hardening of steel. Fluid blood 
yields albumen for weather-proofing 
aeroplane wings. 

The hearts and livers of hogs, when 
not sold to the trade, are used in 
sausage or rendered into grease. The 
skins are wanted by leather manufac- 
turers, the stomach linings by pepsin 
makers, the bladders by users of 
sausage and lard containers. The gul- 
lets and pancreas glands are rendered 
for grease. The bristles are consigned 
to hair and bristle factories. The edible 
fats and trimmings become lard. The 
inedible pork scrap and fats go into 
fertilizer, lubricant or soap. 

In this connection we begin to see 
why the packing house has branched 
out into many lines of business that 
may seem unrelated, but that are, in 
reality, offshoots of a parent industry. 

A few examples: The Swift wool- 
house in Chicago is the largest in the 
world, handling about 7,000 skins daily, 
yielding ten tons of wool. The Swift 
glue factory has a capacity of 8,000,- 
000 pounds a year, and serves the 
manufacturers of furniture, sand- 
paper, matches and dozens of other 
articles of commerce; the final content 
of dry bones is 18 per cent glue, and 
the amount can be imagined when we 
consider how much live stock every 
year Swift turns into dressed meat: 
1,250,000 calves, 2,500,000 cattle, 4,000,- 
000 sheep, 9,500,000 hogs. This great 
sea of glue formerly dribbled away. 
Now it has become a national asset, 
because the packers went into the glue 
business. Hides of cattle have, of 
course, always been saved, but there is 
a conservation of many million dollars 
a year from the scientific methods of 
treating hides that the packers origi- 
nated, and that saved perhaps $2 on 
each hide. 

About forty-five pounds of “butter 
fats” derived from each beef animal 
go to make Swift butterine, which costs 
about a half less than butter, and is 
declared by chemical experts to be as 
wholesome and nutritious as butter. 

A surprising fact is noted by the 
visitor. President Swift is a lover of 
animals. He hates to have them killed. 
But when the Government wires today 
for a million pounds of dressed beef 
tomorrow for the American army 
fighting in the great war, as the Gov- 
ernment wired Swift, what are you 
going to do? Fill the order, as Swift 
did. The process of dispatching the 
animals takes but a few seconds, and 
is rendered as nearly painless as pos- 
sible. A man who goes thru even a 
minor hospital operation suffers more 
than the animal does prior to becom- 
ing food for man. The pens for the 
cattle are paved, so they can be kept 
clean. The animals are treated hu- 
manely, fed and watered carefully, 
with a feeding trough and stream of 
running water in each pen. The sani- 
tary conditions are superior to those of 
the average farm. 

Cattle are examined frequently by 
Government inspectors, from the first 
unloading until the last particle of 
dressed meat is ready for shipment. 
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Excerpt from 
letter to 
George Hogarth 

from Charles Dickens 









































C HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS-NO6, 
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E have shown you some interesting “historical man- 

uscripts” this year. We have invariably found these 
manuscripts preserved in vaults, to protect the ink from light. 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain permission to photograph 
them, for each additional exposure again dims the already 
faded writing. 


Are your “manuscripts”— your contracts, agreements, 
deeds and records—carefully preserved? If they were writ- 
ten with Carter’s Writing Fluid you need have no apprehen- 
sion. Carter’s never fades. It is permanent. With its clear, 
rich blue, the use of Carter’s is a pleasure in the present, a 
protection for the future. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INK PRODUCTS 
Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink [Carmine], Real- 
black Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary Paste, Cement, 
Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, Copying Inks, Drawing 
Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping Inks, 
VelVet Showcard Colors, White and 
Gold Inks, Violet,Green 
and Blue Inks, Typewri- 
ter Ribbons, Carbon Pa- 
pets, Numbering Ma- 
chine Inks. 
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‘CARTERS: 


Your signature represents you 
Write it with CARTER’S 
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A Righteous 
Ruler 


The Christ 
of Prophecy 


Give the King thy judgments, 
O God, 

And thy righteousness unto the 
king's son. 

HE will judge thy people with 
righteousness, 

And thy poor with justice. 

The mountains shall bring peace 
to the people, 

And the hills, in righteousness. 

HE will judge the poor of the 
people, 

HE will save the children of 
the needy, 

And will break .in pieces the 
oppressor. 

HE will come down like rain 
upon the mown grass, 
As showers that water 

earth. 


the 


And men shall be blessed in 


him ; 


All nations shall call him 
blessed.” 
—Psatm 72. 
The Christ of Calvary Holds 


in His Pierced Hand the 
Solution of Every Perplex- 
ing Problem in Our Na- 
tional Life. 


Let Us Give Christ, the 
Wonderful Counsellor, the 
Chief Place in Our National 
Life and Claim This 


Blessedness. 


We invite co-operation from 
Christians of every name in an 
effort to enthrone the Prince of 
Peace in every heart and in every 
nation the world around. 


OUR LITERATURE IS FREE 


THE 
WITNESS COMMITTEE 


119 Federal St. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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There are forty-eight inspectors, each a 
graduate veterinary surgeon. The 
hands, clothing and surroundings of 
employees are inspected also; hands 
must be washed at stated intervals, 
clothes changed when badly soiled, 
knives, cleavers, saws and other tools 
cleaned and disinfected in boiling wa- 
ter, with a bath when required in a 
solution of bichloride of mercury. A 
staff of highly trained chemists and 
bacteriologists keeps analyzing, test- 
ing, sampling all ingredients and 
products. 

One of the best features of the work 
of Swift & Company is, the free distri- 
bution of educational service literature, 
to help a thrifty housewife choose and 
use meats in a manner to conserve the 
family health and purse. A sample 
economy lesson: the price of beef re- 
mains high partly because Americans 
order steaks and chops as a regular 
habit, neglecting and scorning the cuts 
of meat that are just as good even if 
they do not sound so aristocratic. Now 
loins and ribs, that supply the steaks 
and chops, form only 26 per cent of 
the total meat content of the animal. 
The other 74 per cent, including the 
“round,” the “chuck” and the “plate,” 
would give as much nutriment if prop- 
erly cooked, and would cost very much 
less. 

The Swift educational advertising 
campaign is a decided improvement on 
the ordinary “publicity” arguments 
and appeals. The real function of ad- 
vertising is not to advocate but to edu- 
cate. The Swift newspaper advertise- 
ments do not waste eloquence on the 
superiority of Swift products or the 
bargains in Swift prices, but merely 
state facts and figures about the eco- 
nomical, serviceable, fair, clean, gener- 
ous conduct of the business. 

A delightful spirit of geniality and 
democracy animates the organization. 
There are few private offices—every- 
body plays an open game and is will- 
ing to be seen doing it. The president 
himself transacts a lot of business at 
a plain desk out in the general office. 
The whole Swift family—six sons and 
three grandsons of the founder of the 
company—started at the bottom and 
worked up; a refreshing sight, in 
these days of pampered youth, was 
that of L. F. Swift, Jr., in the rough 
work togs of the apprentice, going 
thru the toil and training of a common 
day laborer. A gentleman isn’t looking 
for a gentleman’s job—he makes it out 
of any job that comes along. The sec- 
retary, treasurer, office manager, all 
the vice-presidents, rose by sheer merit 
from the ranks of the workers, aver- 
aging twenty-five years each of loyal 
service. Note this, however. A depart- 
ment requiring a specially trained man 
for director is not put under an old 
employee thus promoted to fill a 
crucial need. The whole country is 
searched and the best authority to be 
found is engaged in advisory or super- 
visory capacity. 

In the office building, a tempera- 
ture of about 75 degrees can be 
maintained in the hottest part of the 
building and the year, when outside 
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temperature goes to 95 or more. And 
the windows need never be opened, 
winter or summer—the inside air is 
fresher than the outside! Germs, 
draughts and dust, dead air, smoke, un- 
pleasant odors, all are eliminated. 

The highest grade foods that Swift 
makes are served in the eating place, 
where prices are lowest. The chef was 
formerly chef at one of the most fa- 
mous and expensive Chicago hotels. 
The menu card offered us presented a 
choice of seventy-five articles of food. 
A distinctive mode of checking items 
on the bill of fare enables fleshy folk 
to “eat and grow thin”; while, con- 
versely, a milk-drinking party held be- 
tween meals is a boon for thin girls 
who need to put on weight. 

Passing to the main office room, the 
visitor notes first the absence of noise. 
Dozens of typewriters and scores of 
human voices would naturally produce 
a nerve-racking babel of sound. Won- 
dering at the comparative stillness, we 
were told how a special padding devised 
for the ceiling stops reverberation, 
promotes concentration, relieves nerve- 
strain, prevents nerve disorders, aids 
cheerfulness, increases production. In 
the assembly room a sounding board 
for the speaker’s desk, where instruc- 
tions and notices are given, counter- 
acts the silencing device. 

A variety of unusual activities 
makes the welfare work most interest- 
ing. A new kind of corporation library 
furnishes reading matter for employees 
and provides research facilities need- 
ed in the development of the business. 
An organization of employees helps de- 
serving families in times of trouble. A 
continuation school under the direction 
of the Chicago Board of Education 
gives office and messenger boys instruc- 
tion each day, on company time. A 
summer camp is conducted for women 
employees. 

Tellers of three banks come to the 
office on Saturday for deposits of em- 
ployees, thus reminding the workers to 
save part of their salary as they get 
it, and providing a quick and easy 
way. Many doctors, with a staff of 
nurses, not only treat cases of illness 
or accident, but also visit the homes 
of employees and furnish health advice 
free. 

The men have a spacious club room 
in the general office for noon-time rec- 
reation or speeches on timely topics. 
Among the organizations of and for 
employees are a baseball club, tennis 
club, golf club, bowling club, mili- 
tary club, male chorus, social club, 
French club, Spanish club, checker and 
chess club, dramatic club. 

But the impulse that keeps organi- 
zation alive is the personal touch. The 
last thing we noticed on leaving the 
main building was a great bouquet of 
choice flowers in the office near the 
room of President Swift. He had sent 
them from his own conservatory, that 
his employees and associates might 
enjoy their fragrance and beauty. A 
man who shares flowers with the people 
who work for him is a new kind of em- 
ployer. 

Chicago 
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Your Watchdog in 
Washington 


(Continued from page 258) 


handle problems specifically assigned 
to us by Congress by statute or reso- 
lution or more or less informally by 
the various committees and individual 
members. The second general class of 
work we do is to assist heads of de- 
partments and bureaus in developing 
better methods and procedures for 
doing their work. 

To summarize the work the Bureau 
has done at the request of Congress 
would require many magazine pages. 
The Bureau’s report on the work of the 
sub-treasuries, which resulted in leg- 
islation abolishing them at the last 
session of Congress, is an example. 
This recommendation alone resulted in 
a saving of nearly a half a million 
dollars a year in administrative ex- 
penses and according to Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Leffingwell in 
a saving of about $2,000,000 a year in 
interest on the public debt. 

The work done at the request of 
heads of departments and bureaus is 
fully as important as that done at the 
request of Congress. The Bureau has 
worked in six departments and six in- 
dependent establishments and up to 
this time has submitted about -seventy 
separate reports. The reports cover 
office methods, filing and indexing, 
labor saving devices, cash accounting, 
pay systems, auditing methods, dupli- 
cation of activities, organization, sta- 
tistical, actuarial, employment meth- 
ods, efficiency ratings and work re- 
ports. 

While concentrating upon specific 
problems in the offices it has been di- 
rected or invited to enter, the Bureau 
of Efficiency has been working steadily 
at the larger problem of improving the 
administration of the Government as 
a whole. 

The personnel troubles of the de- 
partments are generally due to two 
conditions peculiar to Government 
employment. In the first place, the im- 
portant administrative positions are 
filled ordinarily by persons making no 
claim to administrative ability, per- 
sons selected primarily on grounds of 
political expediency; and, in the second 
place, the salaries of the technical and 
supervisory officials and employees are 
wofully inadequate. The second of 
these conditions, fortunately, is by far 
the most important as a factor con- 
tributing to inefficiency. I say fortu- 
nately, because it is possible to correct 
that condition, whereas, so long as we 
maintain a party form of government, 
politics will continue to dictate the ap- 
pointment of the major executive of- 
ficials of the Government. However, if 
we could pay large enough salaries to 
secure for the really important places 
in the public service (the technical, 
scientific and supervisory positions) 











the most competent people—people 
who would be satisfied in the public | 


service and ambitious for the good of | 


the service—political appointments to | 
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A CHALLENGE 


The present situation in Paris is a real challenge to 
the American people. Big business is sending over 
thousands of employees to assist in the rebuilding of 
France, and in the Latin Quarter of Paris is a great body 
of American students pursuing special courses at the 
University and at the art and music studios. 


The need of meeting places for social and religious 


purposes was never greater, but the provision is very 
inadequate. 


The American Church in Paris 


is making a tremendous effort to meet these conditions 


and is challenging the people of America to stand back 
of its enlarged program. 


An adequate Building and Endowment Fund must 
be raised immediately here in America, and this appeal 
to.our Christian people is made that these young business 
men and students shall come under the most wholesome 
influences while in Paris. When they later return to 
America, they must come 


Strong in Mind, Body and Spirit 


fitted to be constructive leaders in the finer life of our 
Nation. 


Two million dollars will be needed for new sites and 
buildings and the carrying on of a broad and compre- 
hensive social and religious program. Generous contri- 
butions and assurances already indicate that $500,000 will 
be given by the various denominational boards of America, 
$500,000 will be raised for Endowment by 500 churches. 
Many very generous contributions to the above have 
already been received. This one million dollars is pay- 
able over a period of three years, but $1,000,000 must 
immediately be pledged by individuals to provide for present 
urgent needs. 


This Is Where You Can Help 


We need large gifts but we also need small gifts. 
Complete information of the whole program gladly 
furnished on request. Send just as generous a check as 
you can to the Co-Pastor, Rev. Stantey Ross Fisner, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Make checks payable to SAMUEL W. THURBER, 


Treasurer 


The Enlarged Program of the American Church in 
Paris has the endorsement of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America and the support of the leading 
ministers and laymen of the various denominations. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Fall Fiction and Miscellaneous Books 











POOR MAN’S ROCK 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR, author of ‘‘North of Fifty- Three”’ 
In this splendid story of the salmon canning industry of the great Northwest, 
Sinclair tells how Jack MacRae planned the avenging of his father’s losses, heart- 
break and death, how his singleness of purpose was threatened by his love, and how 
he reacted to the struggle in a series of courage-stirring episodes that will remain 
long in the reader’s memory. $1.90 net 


THE DEVIL’S PAW 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “‘ The Great Impersonation” 
Readers of “The Great Impersonation” (which broke all previous Oppenheim sales 
records), will enjoy this startling new disclosure of German intrigue from the 
fertile pen of “The Prince of Story Tellers.” 1.90 net 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S TREASURE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, author of ‘‘ The Broad Highway””’ 
Jeffery Farnol has never made a wider appeal than in this vigorous romance of the 
Spanish Main in the days of the pirates. $2.15 net 


THE BLUE ROOM “Into the Blue Room thou shalt not look’’ 


By COSMO HAMILTON, author of ‘‘Scandal”’ 
While ‘““‘The Blue Room” is a powerful plea for the single standard of morality, 
and on that account is sure to be widely discussed, it is above all else a story with 
interesting characters and an unusual plot, and is sure to be in demand for its 
charm as a story alone. 1.90 net 


A WORLD TO MEND 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD, author of “The Worn Doorstep’ 
An informal record of the experiences and reflections of a symbolic “cobbler,” a 
man who begins a new life of active relationship with humanity, in an endeavor 
to discover a finer citizenship for himself and for others. $2.00 net 


TRAILS TO TWO MOONS) By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


This dramatic Western story, based on the efforts of the cattle-barons of Wyoming 
to oust the sheep herders, depicts all the characteristics of the West of the period 
without any sensational overdrawing of its lawlessness. 1.75 net 
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THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 


By ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D. 


This book analyzes the sources of the housewife’s 
difficulties and traces their effect in her aches and 
pains. It aims to discover the housewife to her- 
self, to give her husband understanding and sym- 
pathy, and to teach the physician and society how 
to help her, $2.25 net 


RELIGION AND HEALTH 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 
In this new book Dr. Walsh brings out the intimate 
relationship between religion and health. He shows 
that the practice of prayer and of sacrifice and the 
observanee of mortification and fasting and absti- 
nence as well as of the holidays prescribed by relig- 
ion have proved of great value for health. $2.25 net 


A GUIDE TO THE MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD WAR, 1914-1918 
By Capt. T. G. FROTHINGHAM, U.S.R. 


A narrative synopsis which gives a reliable account 





fAliscellaneous Books 





LONDON DAYS By ARTHUR WARREN 


Mr. Warren, an American who for many years was 
the London correspondent of The Boston Herald, 
writes personal reminiscences of such men as Rob- 
ert Browning, John Stuart Blackie, Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, George Meredith, Whistler, and many others. 
The book is eminently readable as well as full of 
valuable information, $2.50 met 





A LIFE OF ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 


By E. T. RAYMOND 


A keen and penetrating biography of England’s 
foremost statesmen, by the author of ‘Uncensored 
Celebrities *’ All the prominent personalities of the 
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| the few places at the top would not be 
criticized. In fact, they are desirable 
in order to avoid the possible develop- 
ment of a hard and fast, tho of course 
highly efficient bureaucracy not re- 
sponsive to the people’s will. 

If you went today into the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, or any other Government 
agency doing important technical or 
scientific work, they would tell you 
that their chief difficulty is to retain 
competent employees in the supervisory 
and technical positions. The turnover 
in these positions is abnormally high. 
Every day men leave to accept private 
employment at materially increased 
salaries, so that the departments are 
continuously going thru a process of 
selecting and training executives and 
technical employees—only to lose them 
as they become really valuable. The 
solution for this problem is a readjust- 
ment of salaries. 

The second factor contributing to 
the present ineffectiveness of the Gov- 
ernment as a business establishment is 
found in the improper organization of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment for effective service. The Interior 
Department, for example, has juris- 
diction over a great number of bu- 
reaus of a miscellaneous character 
that have nothing to do with each 
other or with the functions for the 
performance of which the Department 
was originally created. Many agencies 
have been located in the Treasury De- 
partment, the great fiscal department 
of the Government, which are purely 
non-fiscal in character, such as the 
Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, 
the Supervising Architect’s Office and 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

The great bulk of the civil public 
works of the Government are executed 
under the supervision of the War De- 
partment, altho the Bureau of Public 
Roads is located in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Reclamation Ser- 
vice in the Department of the Interior. 
Outside of the jurisdiction of any of 
the great executive jepartments, there 
are some forty odd boards, commis- 
sions, offices and bureaus, which, prac- 
tically speaking, do their work with- 
out any supervision whatsoever. These 
are merely examples of a condition 
that would require volumes to describe 
fully, but it is generally known that 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is, at the present time, illogically 
and uneconomically organized in many 
important particulars. 

This is a condition the departments 
themselves are practically without 
power to remedy. The present details 
of organization have been prescribed 
‘by Congress and Congress only can 
take action to effect a proper align- 
ment of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment and a proper distribution of 
work among those agencies. On this 
matter Congress is, I believe, ready te 
act. The Bureau of Efficiency has been 
asked to aid in the collection of the 
information upon which intelligent ac- 
tion can be taken. We are at this time 











engaged in making a complete analysis 
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of the activities of each governmental 
agency and we shall submit in: Decem- 
ber a plan for the regrouping of ser- 
vices according to the nature of the 
work they perform. 

Our theory is that all services oper- 
ating in the same field should by law 
be placed under one general executive 
direction and that, conversely, the field 
of action of each executive department 
should, so far as possible, be restricted 
to a single class of closely related ac- 
tivities. As an illustration of the ap- 
plication of this theory, it seems likely 
that all the great public works estab- 
lishments of the Government, includ- 
ing river and harbor work, the con- 
struction and maintenance of public 
buildings and grounds and of public 
roads, the reclamation service and the 
development of inland waterways and 
water power should be brought to- 
gether in a new Department of Public 
Works. The educational and health ac- 
tivities now scattered among many es- 


tablishments of the Government should | 


also be brought together in a single de- 
partment. Recommendations of this 
general character will be made to Con- 
gress, supported by the information 
necessary to enable Congress to come 
to proper conclusions in reorganizing 
the executive branch for more effective 
work. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that even with an ideal personnel and 
a perfect organization, it is doubtful 
if the high degree of economy and ef- 
ficiency that characterizes private 
business can ever be attained in the 
Government offices. This is so because 
economies made by Government of- 
ficials are not transformed into divi- 
dends for themselves as they are in 
private business, and therefore there 
is naturally not the same personal in- 
centive to extraordinary and self-sac- 
rificing effort. 

Will the work of the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency reduce the burden of taxa- 
tion? The reader is entitled to ask this 
question, and my answer to him would 
be “Yes.” But, frankly, I must add, 
the reduction will be so small as to be 
imperceptible in the tax bill of the in- 
cividual. I will explain why. 

The total amount appropriated for 
the maintenance of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1921 (exclusive of 
the Postal Service, which is almost 
self-supporting and exclusive of de- 
ficiencies on acount of the fiscal year 
1920) was $4,175,820,089. Of this 
amount $2,838,118,400, or about 68 per 
cent, was for the payment of obliga- 
tions incurred on account of past wars, 
chiefly the war with Germany, such 
as compensation for death, disability, 
vocational training, hospital treatment, 
return of remains from France, pen- 
sions, interest on the public debt, sink- 
ing fund and Federal operation of rail- 
roads. Possibly one per cent of this 
$2,838,118,400 will be used for salaries 
and other administrative expenses. 
Here it is quite possible that some little 
saving can be made. But it is obvious 
that no improvements in methods 
which the Bureau of Efficiency or any 
similar agency could devise would re- 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGE 


$720 $820 $900 & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


“4 § picbestknown 

shoes in the 
world. They are | 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stam on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
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“SATELLITE” Typewriter Stand 


Adjustable as to height in a_few seconds. Keyboard is where 
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and convenient typewriter stand. 
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business firms. They are found 100% satisfactory. 
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America’s Stake in the Far East. 
CHARLES HARVEY FAHS 
A “Problem Discussion” Series Book. 
Questions on the issues involved in Chris- 
tian America’s relations to the Far East, 
with valuable reference quotations setting 
forth the principal suggestions for solution of 
the questions raised. Paper, 95c.; cloth, $1.35. 


How Jesus Met Life Questions 

HARRISON S. ELLIOTT. 

A “Problem Discussion” Series Book. 

Can be used for a systematic study of the 
life of Jesus, or topically for the discussion 
of present-day questions, with the help of 
the life of Jesus in their solution. Moffatt’s 
translation of the New Testament is used for 
the Scripture passages. Cloth, 90c. 


Jesus the Master Teacher 

HERMAN HARRELL HORNE. 

A new and st'mulating way to study the 
life of Jesus. Arranged in outline question 
form to lead into discussion on how to 
handle the teaching aspects of Jesus’ work. 

Cloth, $2.00. 


The Religious Outlook Series 


Publications making available the research 


work of “The Committee on the War and 
the Religious Outlook.” 
The War and Religion, a_ Bibliography. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Religion among American Men, Cloth, $1.50. 
i a Outlook in the Light of 
the ’ Cloth, $2.00. 
The “Church and Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion. Cloth, $2.00. 


And a list of timely pamphlets. 
At your bookstore, or from us 
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LIVING stream of new ideas — 


comes to your desk all the year 
‘round when you use Prentice Hall 
Business Information Service. Ener- 
gize your entire organization, arm your- 
self with the most progressive ideas 
worked out by business men of the 


world—any one of which may prove 
worth thousands of dollars to you. 
Send for Booklet 6108 contain- 
ing full details. Free to busi- 
ness executives upon request. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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duce the other 99 per cent of this 
amount by one penny, for these obliga- 
tions will be regarded as debts of 
honor and must, of course, be paid. 

Congress has added to these obliga- 
tions of the past new ones for the fu- 
ture, also war accounts. The appro- 
priations for national defense for the 
present fiscal year were $855,956,963— 
a sum equal to the entire expenses of 
the Govérnment in 1916 outside of the 
Postal Service. 

Add together these two expendi- 
tures, $2,838,118,400 for payments on 
past wars and $855,956,963 for main- 
tenance of the present military and 
naval establishments and you will find 
that the sum of them, $3,694,075,363, 
represents over 88 per cent of the 
money appropriated for the conduct 
of the public business during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, exclusive of the 1920 
deficiencies and the postal service. This 
means that less than 12 per cent 
($481,744,726) of that total of more 
than four billions is to be spent on the 
works of peace—on paying for the de- 
velopment of commerce, agriculture, 
science, research, education, public 
health and public works, salaries of 
the men and women in the Government 
departments and of the Federal courts 
and the salaries and expenses of Con- 
gress. 

What proportion of this $481,744,726 
is to be spent for salaries and other 
administrative expenses I do not know, 
but I should say not more than onc- 
half, which would be about 6 per cent 
of the total expenditures, outside of 
the Postal Service and the deficiencies. 

The reader will readily see that if 
economies made by the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency affect only 6 per cent of our 
total bills, the savings that can be 
made for the individual taxpayers will 
not be very noticeable. 

I do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance of eliminating all waste in 
the Government’s civil establishments. 
I would do away with every scrap of 
duplication, every shadow of overlap- 
ping. I would reorganize the depart- 
mental service in accordance with the 
best business practices. I would have 
the people get full returns for every 
penny expended in running the Gov- 
ernment. But what I should like to 
have the reader understand and under- 
stand clearly is that, whittle away as 
Wwe may, we can only reduce the total 
public expenditures by perhaps a frac- 
tion of one per cent. 

More than 88 per cent of the money 
spent by the Government during the 
next year will be on account of past 
and future wars. So long as we wish 
to maintain a military establishment 
of 300,000 officers and men, so long «3 
we feel the necessity of building and 
maintaining a navy of the first rank, 
high taxes are inevitable. 

The merits of the military and naval 
programs I am not discussing. All I 
wish to say is that if we want to make 
big reductions in appropriations, about 
the only place that it can be dene is 
in the appropriations for our military 
and naval establishments. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Myself and Me 
(Continued from page 257) 
destructive of the vital spark that 
makes a man a man, than sympathy. 
Moreover, I don’t want to give anyone 
the impression that begging is easy. 
We are too liberal in this country. 
There ought to be a sting with every 
fifty cents obtained as that man ob- 
tained it. He is so sorry for himself now 
that he would not feel the sting unless 
I gave it to him. I gave it to him for 
his own good. It is worth more to him 
than the fifty cents. The resentment I 
have stirred in that fellow may make 
him resolve that he doesn’t want any 
more food, purchased with money ob- 
tained as he obtained that fifty cents.” 

But I started to let you into the 
vaudeville show in which I am the chief 
performer. 

In the copy books and in the old fairy 
stories there are many references to 
wishes. There are admonitions against 
wishes, and then there are captivating 
stories about fairies who grant us our 
wishes. I have about reached the con- 
clusion that all of us get our wishes. In 
fact, I am beginning to exercise a 
rather severe censorship over my 
wishes: because it is dawning upon me 
that I get every confounded one of them. 
I am beginning to feel some alarm about 
my wishes. They come true with terrific 
certainty. I would advise every human 
to be good and soundly sure that the 
thing he wishes for will be good for 
him, because he can pretty certainly 
depend upon the fact that he is going 
to get it, if he really wishes for it. Of 
course, there are a lot of things we 
say we wish for, but we really don’t. 
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SOUTH AMERICA _esIncluding the best there is to see in South Amer- 


A Cruise—Tour ica and the celebrated trip over the Andes. |} 
January 29th Down the west coast on the luxurious Pacific ‘ 
70 days—$2200 up Line steamer, “Ebro’’—up the East coast via the ’ 
Lamport & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure |} 
on land and sea. An extended program of sight- 7) 
seeing in all the principal cities of South \e} 





WEstT INDIES January 15th, S. S. “Ulua”; February 19th, S.S.  |MI 
Cruises “Toloa,” of the Great White Fleet. These new ° 
23 days under steamérs, built for cruising in the tropics, offer v4 
Tropical skies the comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, x 
$450 up Santiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, (s) 
Panama Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and \) 


Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 
China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from 
Vancouver January 13; from San Francisco Jan- 
uary 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 
and 30, May 28 and June 25; from Seattle 
Small parties under personal escort. 
Write for details. 


Conducted tours leaving each week from the 
middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- 
FLORIDA Tours fornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling 
individuals to return independently or with a 
Write for details. 
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For instance, I used to tell myself that 
I wished for a phonograph with all of 
the best records there are and I used 
to wish for more life insurance, but I 
smoked enough cigars to pay for the 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °° ‘schon Mace °° 





phonograph and the records and the 
insurance. I knew it and I went on 
smoking the cigars. After a while I 
had a good long talk with myself on 
the subject of whether I loved music 
or tobacco best, and I decided that as 
between the two, I really loved the 
tobacco best. We delude ourselves 
quite a lot about the sources of our 
joys. I work year in and year out for 
things that I think I ought to be want- 
ing. I dream of accomplishments that 
are supposed to be the source of great 
joy, but there is the other Me, the 
Olympian, who knows all the time what 
things mean happiness. Here is the ver- 
dict of the Olympian: My chiefest joys 
in life are a cold bath in the morning, 
splashing and singing in the bath tub 
and then walking in briskly to break- 
fast very hungry. And then smoking 
a cigar. The cigar is so good that my 
mouth waters when I bite the end off 
it. No matter what I do or what I 
achieve or where Destiny leads me, it 
is highly probable that I shall continue 
to find my chiefest joy in roaring out 
the Toreador song while I pile soap 
suds on top of my head, knowing that 
breakfast and that savory cigar are 
only half an hour distant. 
New York 













ORTH CAROLINA 


Guests have returned year 
after year—not alone for 
ideal sport, but for the con- 
stant revival of happy mem- 
ories, the renewal of old 
friendships. This season 
makes an even quarter-cen- 
tury for Pinehurst. 


CAROLINA HOTEL Oren 


Special Rates up to February 
Holly Inn and _ Berkshire 
open early in January. 
Championship events’ in 
every field of sport the sea- 
son thru. 

Golf (418-hole Donald Ross 

Courses), Tennis, Trap 

Shooting, Rifle Range, 

Horseback Riding, Racing, 

Driving, Motoring, Air- 

planing. 

Mild sunshine and pine-scented 
air add zest to sport. 
For information, address: 
General Office: Pinehurst, N. C. 
or 


LEONARD TUFTS 
282 Congress Street, Boston 
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The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers, 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 
Open Dec. 6 to May 1. Reached by steamer 
of Furness Bermuda Line, Whitehall St., N. Y 
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durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
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Guaranteed. Price $3.50. Delivered. With 
METAL OPERATING BANDS, §5. Delivered. 
Agents wanted. Immediate shipment made. 


J. H Bassett & Co., Dept. 143, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, III. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE 
Address P. 0. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. C. E. BROOKS 
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Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pperts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durabl 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 490-HState St., Marshall, Mich. 
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DIVIDENDS 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 86 


A dividend of four dollars per share on the 
capital stock of this company has been de- 
clared payable on Jan. 15, 1921, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Dec. 20, 1920. 

Attention is directed to the fact that, owing 
to the special meeting of stockholders to be 
held on Dec. 8, 1920, the transfer books of the 
company will be closed from the close of busi- 
ness Nov. 17, 1920, until Dec. 9, 1920. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 








cember 1, 1920, at The Liberty National Bank, 
120 Broadway, New York City, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business, Thursday, November 
ll, 

For the purpose of the payment of this dividend 
and the holding of the Annual Meeting of Stock- 
holders the Stock Transfer Books of both Pre- 
ferred and Common Stock will close at 3 p. m. 
on November 11, 1920, and re-open at 10 a, m., 
December 3, 1920. 

RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 

terms on December 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 yy Street. 

G. D. MI LNE, Treasurer. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


1. Beef and Bouquets. 


1. “The moment I learned that he wore a 
carnation to his office in the stockyards, I 
humbly apologized inside—he was not only 
human, he was gentle, kind, artistic, ideal- 
istic, as a flower lover is.” Find this 
passage in its context, and discuss it. If 
there are people in the class who disagree 
with you, in discussion, write a persuasive 
essay on your side of the question. 

2, Give as many reasons as you can think of 
why a man in the packing business * = 
necessarily brutal and cruel. Are 
other businesses that you think of - wits 
connection ? 


Il. Your Watchdog in Washington. 

1. Mr. Brown’s six principles, in the second 
column of his article, are part of the policy 
of the Bureau of Efficiency in Washington. 
Consider them in that connection; and 
then decide if they have more general bear- 
ing. If you think they have, write out a 
parallel set of principles for the relations 
of teacher and students in your classroom. 


lll. What British Labor Wants. 


1.. Mr. Thomas’ description of the English 
Poor Laws and the condition of the Eng- 
lish poor is an old story. You will find it 
occurring at intervals in English litera- 
ture from the present day back as far as 
you are willing to go. Of course Dickens is 
the stock example; see how many times he 
handles the subject. Then see how many 
other books on the subject, or involving it, 
you can find that are by other authors. 

2. Choose the novel that you think will repay 
you best for your study, read it carefully, 
and write anything relevant that is in- 
spired by it. Before you write, place your 
novel in its period and do enough extra 
reading about contemporary industrial con- 
ditions to give your book a background of 
fact. Look up ‘Alton Locke, by Charles 
Kingsley, if you have not already read it. 

IV. What Did It? 


1. Perhaps you don’t believe that fickleness 
“did it” to all of the men Mr. Giddings 
mentions in his third paragraph. But very 
likely you think that was the case with one 
of them at least, and probably with more 
than one. Pick out one man, get up your 
facts about him, and write sympathetically 
his case against the American people. 


V. California’s Anti-Japanese Laws. 


1. Mr. Gulick’s third paragraph contains the 
statement of three aspects of the recent 
anti-Jap 18 t. Choose one pro- 
vision, conceding = other two, and de- 
bate it. In your argument, consider any or 
all of the three proposed courses of action 
= Mr. Gulick presents later in his ar- 
tic 

Vi. Myself and Me. 


1. What is the point of the title? Keeping it 
in mind, read the article to see how well 
Mr. Crowell has lived up to his title’s sug- 
gestion. 

2. If you like Mr. Crowell’s essay, it is 
probably because you know for yourself the 
experience of two minds, two selves, at 
one time. If this is true of you, confess 
just how it is true, not sparing yourself, 
in an intimate essay, or in rhyme, or in 
any form you like. 

Vil. The Mayflower. 


1. Explain the line,—“The seedling glory of 
our English May.” What similar references 
ean you find in the poem? What is the 
allusion to “that tall fleet of plate-ships”? 

2. Discuss the poem critically. What sort of 
poetic effect aimed for, and what 
achieved, as far as metric form, rime, dic- 
tion are concerned? Read more 
Alfred Noyes, and discuss in writing the 
ways in which this poem is characteristic 
and the ways in which it is not. 

8. Leaving out the question of poetic merit, 
do you think the idea of the poem is in- 
teresting, original? If you 3 — do you 
so 

4. Think over the general question just im- 
plied: on what does the individuality and 
distinction of a piece of writing depend— 
on the general subject matter, the main 
idea,—or on the treatment? In the connec- 
tion, think of Shakespeare’s plays, Words- 
worth’s poetry, any other great literature 
that comes into your head. And be sure, 
Se Se ee SS ee ee 
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tment,” or any other word that 
you decide to substitute. 


November 20, 1920 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 
_ Economics 


1. Efficient Adsnintehration= aus Watch- 
dog in Washington. Beef and Bouquets. 

1. In Mr. Brown’s article states that the 
Bureau of Efficiency is “putting into prac- 
tice in Washington the business 
that have made the commercial institutions 
of America preéminent and successful.” 
From Mr. Purinton’s article what would 

points at y - 


trator than the Federal Government? Can 
you suggest any remedy or offset for this 
disadvantage to the public services? 

3. What argument does Mr. Brown make for 
the creation of a Department of Public 
Works? Would it require a constitutional 
amendment to establish a new cabinet po- 
sition? Would it require Congressional leg- 
islation ? 

4. “More than 88 per cent of the money 
spent by the Government during the next 
year will be on account of past and future 
wars.” Does this fact start any train of 
thought in your mind as to the League of 
Nations ? 

5. Summarize the labor policy in the Swift 
meat packing plants as discussed in Mr. 
Purinton’s article, 

6. What economies mentioned by Mr. Purinton 
are due to the great size of the packing es- 
tablishments and the concentration of the 
industry in their hands? How do the pack- 
ers make their large profits on so small a 
percentage of profit on each sale? To what 
extent are the private profits of the pack- 
ing industry the cause of high prices? 

7. After reading both articles. prepare a brief 
either for the affirmative or the negative 
on the question: Resolved, that the Federal 
Government should own the meat packing 
plants, 

ll. British British Labor 
Wants. 

1, What constructive social legislation has 
England adopted since the organization of 
the Labor party? What similar laws exist 
in the United States or in your state? 


the United States do you think that the 
United States would have adopted all the 
labor laws mentioned by Mr. Thomas, or 
are there other factors than the absence of 
a special Labor party which tend to make 
legislation less radical in this country than 
in England? 

Ill. Turkish Affairs—The Crushing of Ar- 
menia. When Turk and Tartar Join. 
The Partition of Turkey. 

1, Indicate on a map as well as you can the 
division of Turkey into spheres of influence 
and locate the places mentioned in the 
Week items. 

2. Why do you suppose the Bolsheviki are 
hostile to the Armenians? What parts of 
Armenia used to be Russian? 

3. If the United States had taken a mandate 
in Armenia with what other nations would 
we come in contact? Show the relation of 
Armenia to Soviet Russia; the independent 
Caucasus states, such as Georgia; the Brit- 
ish and French “spheres of influence”; 
what is left of independent Turkey. Which 
neighbors would probably have proved most 
troublesome ? 

IV. The Election—What Did It? A Social- 
ist’s View of the Landslide. Embers of 
Election. Conetes Himself in Texas. 
What Bryan Thinks. 

t is your own opinion of “what did 
it’? Write an editorial on the subject 
giving your own ideas as frankly and fully 
as possible. 

2. How do Mr. Gompers and Mr. Spargo dif- 
fer in their view of the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor in trying to 
deliver the labor vote to individual Con- 
gressmen friendly to labor? 

8. What do you think of Mr. Bryan’s plan 
for bringing the Harding administration 
into office at once? 

V. Oriental Immigration—California’s Anti- 
Japanese Laws. 

1. Why does Japanese labor desire to emi- 
grate to America? What are the reasons 
why California is unwilling to receive Ja)- 
anese immigrants? 

2. What relation has the new land law to 
the p of Jap immigration ? 

3. What method in ge opinion could be ‘e- 
vised for restricting Oriental immigration? 


Labor—What 
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